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Jf  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  toould  he  to  teiU  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerotts 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  teiis  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — Ds  Fok. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

- o - 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

There  ia  still  an  interregnum  at  Versailles.  M.  Buffet 
has  not  yet  formed  his  Cabinet.  At  all  eyents  all  the 
posts  have  not  been  definitely  filled.  It  is  understood  that 
M.  Buffet  himself  will  be  Vice-President  of  the  Council 
without  a  portfolio.  M.  Dufaure  has  been  nominated  by 
rumour  as  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  this  veteran  lawyer 
and  capital  debater,  whose  influence  with  the  Left  Centre 
is  great,  would  be  a  decided  acquisition.  It  is  said  that 
the  difficult  post  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  was  offered 
to  and  refused  by  M.  Bocher ;  and  no  doubt  M.  Buffet  is 
much  perplexed  in  his  search  for  a  competent  ocenpant  of 
the  Home  ^ce,  where  firmness  and  suavity,  tact  and 
impetuosity,  rad  all  contradictory  virtues  are  imperatively 


Lord  Carnarvon’s  manly  and  firm  despatches  to  the  Colonial 
Government  upon  the  Langalibalela  affair.  The  Colonial 
Secretary’s  reproof  and  advice  have  “  created  considerable 
excitement  and  much  unfavourable  comment.”  Lord  Car¬ 
narvon  had  pointed  out  that  the  Cape  Government,  by 
authorising  the  removal  of  Langalibalele  to  Bobben 
'  Island,  had  become  parties  to  the  unwise  proceedings  of  the 
Natal  Government,  and  that  the  former  are  bound  to  assist 
in  providing  a  remedy.  The  Colonists  reply  that  if  the 
chief  is  released,  the  British  Crown  has  no  Constitutional 
right  or  power  to  order  his  detention  in  Cape  Colony,  and 
that  the  Colonists  will  object  to  receive  foreign  convicts  in 
any  way  otherwise  than  as  the  Colonial  Government  shall 
determine.  Langalibalele,  they  assert,  had  better  be 
returned  to  Natsd,  and  liberated  there  under  the  surveil¬ 
lance  of  the  Natal  Government.”  The  Colonial  Office  is 
thus  placed  in  a  difficulty,  for  it  cannot  coerce  the  Colony, 


required.  It  is  understood  that  the  Due  d’ Audiffret  Pasquier  y®*  the  Ooloniste  are  Mserting  their  right  to  meddle  in 
wiU  likely  be  the  future  President  of  the  Assembly,  and  as  if  they  were  subject  to  Imperial 


another  duke — the  Duo  Decazes — ^is  spoken  of  as  likely  to  rsstraints. 
take  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  while  General  de  ' 

Cissey,  Wallon  and  Gaillaux  are  said  to  be  the  pro-  Dr.  Kenealy  had  most  gratifying  evidence  of  his  wide- 
bable  recipients  of  the  portfolios  of  the  Ministers  of  War,  spread  fame  on  Thursday  afternoon,  when  he  endeavoured 
Instruction,  and  Finance.  Altogether  there  is  the  chance  to  convict  Mr.  Ashley  of  a  breach,  of  privilege.  There 
of  a  pretty  strong  Ministry.  But  we  are  not  without  appre-  could  not  have  been  a  fuller  House  if  the  Prime  Minister 
hension  that  it  will  contain  too  many  French  Whigs,  and  had  given  notice  that  he  meant  to  dance  a  hom-pipe,  or 
it  IS  evident  that  M.  Buffet  experiences  difficulties  which  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  announced  his  inten- 
not  be  unconnected  with  the  Marshal’s  unconcealed  tion  to  commit  hara  kiri.  Addressing  after  dinner  a 
liking  for  the  Eight.  meeting  at  Hyde,  Mr.  Ashley  had  expressed  his  opinion 

-  ■  ■  that  Dr.  EeneaJy  was  not  fit  to  be  in  the  House  because  he 

_  The  close  of  the  Forty-Third  Congress  at  Washington  P"*  Luio  jn  the  witneM-boa,  Wing  Wm  to 

has  been  marked  by  some  sharp  debaL.  The  Senate!  as  “  T*  X  Tf*  T  “TJ  •’  H.  2“^ 

*e  mentioned  last  week,  passed  the  BiU  constituting  Colo-  “respectfully  ^ked  the  IW  to 

rado  and  New  Mexico  States  of  the  Union ;  but  the  House  ‘  >>rand  Mr.  Ashley  m  a  calumniator  and  yUnderer 
of  Bepreseutatives  has  rejected  the  claim  of  the  latter  ter-  Jf  not  so  much  for  his  own  sake  that  Dr.  Ken^y  did 

ntoiy,  although  it  has  much  more  than  double  the  popula-  Ji 

ion  of  the  former.  Previously  a  severe  contest  had  taken  Jf* ’  preserve  invio  a 
place  in  the  Lower  Chamber  on  the  Force  Bill,  by  which  " 

the  Preeident’s  power  of  interference  in  the  Southern  ®  !^tor1rown 

States  and  his  right  of  arbitraiy  action  are  Urgely  in-  Hoime,  however  seeing  to 

creased;  but  the  Senate  at  the  iLt  moment  rejected  this  j-?  7™emh!yfor  b^Xof 

measure.  Perhaps  the  Senate— which  has  now  a  strong  extension  of  the  system  of 

^mocratic  minority  to  contend  against-thought  it  hal  1“  'Z 


bv  a  mainrJfir  - 7  S - Disraeli  moved,  and  Lord  nartmgion  seconaea,  Luan  vu« 

«ons,U“h Td  At  any  rate,  party  pas-  statement  of  the  hon.  member  for 

the  CwL,  excitement  of  :  «  explanation  of  the  hon.  member  for 


States That  the  Portvp!  !rrr  T  !T  KeneMy  rather  disappointed  expectation  by  the  quietne^ 

pub^  w  Conpss  will  not  m^t  for  J  tf,j„es»  of  his  demeVnour:  the  only  passage  in 

^  cowS  “to,  “r,.  ^  which  he  displayed  any  of  the  fire  of  MUton  or  the  stateUness 

ratify  Tr^r*  **“*  “"^^  *°  of  Chatham  wai  when  he  shook  off  Mr.  Ashley’s  ^persioM 

y  toe  treaty  with  the  Sandwich  Islands.  tu  mane,”  and  the 

-  shouts  of  laughter  with  which  this  was  received  cannot 

*^6  Colonists  at  the  Cape  are  insolently  indignant  at  have  encouraged  Dr.  Kenealy  to  persevere  in  this  vein. 
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No  proposal  for  the  extension  of  female  edixation  couM 
possibly  have  bean  more  moderate  than  the  Bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Cowper-Tempie  on  Wednesday.  It  was 
simply,  as  he  describe  it,  an  enabling  Bill,  for  empower¬ 
ing  any  Scotch  University  to  provide  classes  for  women, 
if  its  governing  body  should  think  fit ;  yet  the  Bill  was 
thrown  out,  with  eveiy  expression  of  sympathy  for  the 
ignorance  of  women  and  desire  for  their  better  instruction, 
by  a  majority  of  43.  Those  who  took  part  in  the  debate,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  who  made  a 
maundering  speech  about  **  fair  ladies  **  and  “  the  noble 
example  of  Florence  Nightingale  and  Mary  Stanley,”  were 
unanimous  in  thinking  that  something  should  be  done  to 
give  women  facilities  for  a  higher  education ;  but  the 
opponents  of  the  Bill  saw  grave  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  this  particular  proposal.  Mr.  Maitland,  a  young 
sprig  of  an  Edinburgh  lawyer,  thought  that  the  govern¬ 
ing  bodies  of  the  Scotch  Universities,  which  have  com¬ 
prised  such  men  as  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  Sir  W.  Stirling  Maxwell, 
Professor  Huxley,  were  deficient  in  common  sense,  and  not 
fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  important  duty  of  issuing 
regulations  for  the  education  of  women.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair 
took  rather  a  different  ground ;  he  feared  that  if  the 
University  Courts  received  permission  to  admit  women  to 
the  Universities,  their  election  would  be  made  to  turn 
exclusively  upon  their  opinions  regarding  what  are  called 
women’s  questions,  and  so  their  quality  would  be  lowered. 
Further,  he  declared  that  the  Scotch  Universities  had  no 
money  for  women’s  classes,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  make  the  experiment  with  some  part  of  the 
boundless  resources  of  the  English  Universities.  Such 
was  the  substance  of  the  objections  to  Mr.  Cowper- 
Temple’s  modest  proposal.  Mr.  Stansfeld  and  Mr.  Roe¬ 
buck  were  probably  not  far  wrong  when  they  alleged 
that  medical  trades-unionism  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Bill.  It  may  reasonably  be  doubted 
whether  but  for  this  feeling  among  his  constituents  the 
member  for  the  Graduates  of  two  Scotch  Universities 
would  have  been  guilty  of  the  transparent  absurdity  of 
arguing  that  their  governing  bodies  are  so  weakly  senti¬ 
mental  and  susceptible  that  they  would  squander  the  little 
money  they  have  got  upon  women’s  classes. 


Until  now,  Alfonso  XH.  has  only  succeeded,  as  regards 
home  politics,  in  losing  battles,  and  making  Spanish  bonds 
go  down,  whilst  the  priesthood  is  rising  more  and  more  in 
the  scale  since  the  memorable  day  when  the  “  Mother  of 
God”  was  appointed  Captain-General  of  Valencia  by  the 
schoolboy  King.  In  spite  of  these  questionable  achieve¬ 
ments,  the  young  Bourbon  already  dabbles  in  foreign  poli¬ 
tics.  He  has  actually  re-opened  the  Eastern  Question !  By 
notifying  his  accession  to  the  Hospodar  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  not  through  the  suzerain  Porte,  but  through 
a  special  envoy,  he  treated  Prince  Charles  as  an  independent 
sovereign.  This  is  denying  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  as  stipulated  by  international  law.  The  Hospodar 
of  Roumania  lost  no  time  in  accepting  the  honours  thus 
showered  upon  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  Russia 
which  moved  the  string  in  this  matter.  It  will  be  remembered 
that,  when  Germany  acknowledged  the  Spanish  Republic 
under  Serrano’s  dictatorship,  Russia  withheld  her  recognition. 
The  Czar  was  waiting  for  the  restoration  of  the  throne ;  and 
scarcely  had  a  restoration  taken  place  when  Alfonso  proved 
himself  at  once  a  puppet  of  Muscovite  policy  in  the  East. 
Ultramontanism  and  subserviency  to  Russian  schemes  of 
encroachment — these  are  the  first  fine  fruits  of  the  Spanish 
coup  d*etat.  What  a  clever  policy  it  was  of  our  own 
Government  to  do  all  it  could  to  make  the  Spanish  Republic 
sink ! 


Altogether,  clouds  are  gathering  in  the  East.  According  to 
recent  advices  from  Vienna,  the  Montenegro  difficulty  may 
even  yet  give  trouble.  The  Montenegrin  Government  has 
informed  the  Great  Powers,  through  their  consuls  at  Cattaro 
and  Scutari,  that  the  Podgoritza  affair  is  not  yet  settled, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  still  remains  an  open  question.  It  is 
added  that  General  Ignatieff,  the  Russian  Ambassador  at 


Constantinople,  has  addressed  earnest  repmentatioi®  on 
this  subject  to  Savfet  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Ministw  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  Prince  Charles  of  Roumatiia,  too,  main¬ 
tains  his  right  to  be  addressed  as  an  independent  sovereign  • 
although  the  Spanish  Government  has  already  apologised 
to  the  Porte  for  communicating  the  fact  of  King  Alfonso’s 
accession  direct  to  Bucharest. 


We  have  received  the  text  of  a  Declaration  signed  by  a 
number  of  loyal  Catholic  members  of  the  Prussian  House 
of  Deputies  against  the  recent  Papal  Encyclical.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  5,  His  Holiness  had  sent  round  to  the  German  bisbops 
one  of  those  bulls  which  are  destined  to  strike  at  the  tem¬ 
poral  power.  The  bull  in  question  asserted  that  the  recent 
laws  of  the  German  Empire  and  of  the  Prussian  Kingdom 
have  **  completely  overthrown  the  divine  constitution  of  the 
Church  and  entirely  destroyed  the  inviolable  privileges  of 
the  bishops  ” — an  assertion  which  we  should  say  is  as  good 
a  bull  as  was  ever  perpetrated  out  of  Ireland.  If  divine 
constitutions  can  thus  be  completely  overthrown  by  human 
agency,  we  do  not  see  what  difference  there  is  between 
them  and  the  constitutions  of  mortal  make.  In  the  same 
circular  letter  the  Pope  further  squares  up  his  account,  if 
we  may  say  so,  with  the  temporal  power  by  declaring  all 
the  recent  Church  laws  of  Germany  to  be  **  null  and  void.” 
It  is  against  this  document  that  the  loyal  Catholic  members 
of  the  Parliament  at  Berlin  have  issued  a  firmly-worded 
protest.  They  deny  to  the  Pope  all  right  to  impeach  ike 
validity  of  laws  which  have  been  passed  in  the  regular 
(xmstitutional  way ;  and  they  call  upon  all  patriotic  Catho¬ 
lics  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  this  protest  by  means  of  a 
public  declaration.  According  to  our  information,  the 
Encyclical  of  February  5  has  been  sent  forth  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  Ultramontane  leaders  of  the  Gennaa 
episcopate,  who  considered  *it  necessary  to  che<^  the  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  towards  a  compromise  which  had  begua 
showing  itself  among  the  lower  clergy.  We  learn  that 
Bishop  Ketteler,  of  Mainz,  is  one  of  th(^  who  chisflj 
urged  upon  Pius  IX.  the  necessity  of  such  ^  thundering  ” 
document.  Yet,  though  the  ^cyclical  was  sent  fi^ 
Rome,  the  bishops  themselves  have  not  dared  yet,  in  the 
face  of  the  existing  laws,  to  make  known  an  official  ver¬ 
sion  of  it  through  the  ordinary  hierarchical  channd.  On 
its  part.  Government  is  ready,  with  the  aid  of  Parliament, 
to  give  the  bishops,  if  they  should  move  a  step  further,  suck  a 
reception  as  they  would  be  likely  to  rememl^r  for  some  time 
to  come. 

At  a  largely-attended  public  meeting,  held  on  Wednes¬ 
day  in  St.  James’s  Hall,  in  support  of  Sir  Harcourt  John¬ 
stone’s  Bill  for  the  total  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  of  1866-69,  Mr.  Stansfeld  made  a  very  telling  analysis 
of  the  reports  as  to  the  working  of  the  Acts.  The  pro¬ 
fessed  object  of  the  Acts  was  to  improve  the  health  of  the 
army  and  the  navy,  and  Mr.  Stansfeld  endeavoured  to  put 
in  a  clear  and  concrete  form  the  precise  gain  in  this  respect 
which  the  Acts  have  secured  to  the  nation.  In  the  reports, 
the  diseases  brought  under  the  operation  of  the  Acts  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  which  are  spoken  of  as  the  less 
serious  and  the  more  serious.  ‘‘When  referring  to  the 
less  serious  class,  the  latest  army  medical  rep<Ht  expressly 
admits  and  confesses  that  the  Acts  are  a  failure,  and  in  so 
many  words  informs  Parliament  and  the  public  that,  takii^ 
the  average  of  the  last  six  years,  from  1866  to  1872,  of  the 
operation  of  these  Acts,  there  has  been  a  greater  amount  of 
diseases  of  this  class  in  the  protected  than  in  the  unpro¬ 
tected  districts.”  With  regard  to  the  more  serious  class, 
Mr.  Stansfeld  says  that  “  when  he  looks  through  the 
figures,  and  comes  to  1872,  he  finds  that  the  average 
number  of  men  constantly  in  hospital  is  reduced  from  fi^ 
and  a-half  to  four  and  a-half  per  thousand ;  that  is  to  saj/  ^ 
that  the  saving  of  the  efficiency  of  the  army  is  one 
thousand  in  1872  compared  with  1866.  The  whole  army 
at  home  consists  of  eighty-five  thousand  men,  and  the  pr^ 
portion  of  it  in  the  protected  districts  is  fifty  thousand  men, 
and  he  therefore  gets  the^total  of  fifty[men  out  of  eighty-fi^® 
thousand  as  the  total  saving  resulting  from  six  years*  opera¬ 
tion  of  these  Acts  to  the  efficiency  of  the  army.’* 
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When  we  remember  that  the  Ccmtagions  Diseases  Acts  were  abettors  of  the  offence.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if 
imposed  to  provide  against  an  evil  that  threatened  to  un-  the  child  dies  of  the  injuries  sustained  there  would  bo 
dermine  the  strength  of  the  army,  we  must  admit  that  this  brought  an  indictment  for  manslaughter  not  only  against 
is  a  poor  result  to  show,  and  that  Mr.  Stansfeld  is  amply  those  in  charge  of  the  child,  but  also  against  the  spe^tors, 
justified  in  asking  whether  this  wretched  saving  is  worth  just  as  those  who  attend  a  priae-fight  and  encourage  it  are 
legislation  that  offends  so  strongly  against  the  moral  sense  liable  if  it  ends  fatally.  But  supposing  the  child  is  fortu- 
of  the  country  ;  and  in  declaring  that  “  the  claim  to  force  nate  enough  to  recover,  it  is  open  to  belief  that  there  has 
this  legislation  upon  us  in  order  to  check  a  wasteful  and  been  committed  an  assault  at  common  law  under  the  prin- 
extravagant  drain  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  army  is  proved  ciple  of  Rex  v.  Ridley,  or  an  offence  under  the  24  and  25 
to  be  an  imposture.”  Nor  is  this  all.  It  appears  that  the  Vic.  cap.,  s.  100.  We  regret  to  think  that  there  is  so 
number  of  soldiers  permanently  invalided  by  these  diseases  j  little  hope  that  the  law  can  ^  made  to  reach  the  heartless  and 
has  not  diminished  since  the  passing  of  the  first  Act ;  on  j  brutal  spectators  of  such  performances.  Regina  v.  Kenealy 
the  contrary,  **  the  amount  of  permanent  invaliding  had  is  a  leading  case  on  the  subject ;  and  it  would  be  curious  if 
risen  from  7  per  10,000  men  in  18C6,  to  11  per  10,000  in  the  electors  of,  as  well  as  the  member  for,  Stoke-upon-Treut 
1872.”  Applying  the  same  stringent  analysis  to  the  returns  helped  to  clear  up  the  law  on  this  point, 
for  the  navy,  Mr.  Stansfeld  finds  that,  **  in  every  respect —  _ 

in  re.pect  of  numbers  of  admissi^s  to  hospitals,  in  resfKK^t  ^  Ministerial  party,  with  a  two-thirds  majority 

of  the  arerage  number  ^stantly  sick,  and  m  res^t  of  i„  thfRangarian  Reichstag,  has  been  constituted  by  the 
permanent  mTaliding-the  re^lt  of  the  Acts  has  be»  an  ^  ^ 

increi^  ratW  th^  a  dumnution  of  the  mefficien^  of  the  j 

navy.  Taking  the  army  and  the  home  navy  together,  Mr.  '  -  J 


-  ,  -  -xi.  XX-  X  xi-  X  « •  XT.  Centre.  Both  the  great  elements  in  this  powerful 

Stansfeld  sums  up  with  the  statement  that  ‘  m  the  nar  p„Uamentary  combination  are  lepresented  in  the  new 
1866  there  were  171  missions  to  hoi^ital  per  1,000  Ministry:  thUight  Centre  or  De^t  section  ha.-ing  its 
•  men,  and  m  1872,  1 18.  -^e  twk  exception  foim^y  to  t^^^n  in  Ba^n  Wenkheim,  the  Pmaident ;  Herr  SseU, 

«,me  of  the  argents  on  which  Stansfeld  seen^  is-  Minister  of  Finance  ;  and  Herr  Prezel,  Minister  of  Justice, 

posed  to  bare  his  opposition  to  the  obnoxions  Acts  ;  bnt  ^he  Croatian  Minister  and  the  Ministers  of  Public  Instruc- 

these  are  certamly  stnbng  facts,  and  renda  it  utterly  im-  Militia  remain.  Of  the  Left,  M.  Tisza  is 

possible  to  defend  the  Acts  upon  the  grounds  on  which  they  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Simonyi  Minister  of 

were  onginal  y  passed.  Commerce,  and  M.  Pechy  of  Public  Works.  The  Radical 

Separatists,  the  old  Hungarian  Tories,  and  the  Ultramon- 
The  correspondence  between  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  and  Earl  tanes  will  be  equally  powerless  in  the  presence  of  this 
Bussell,  published  in  Monday’s  Times,  affords  a  most  striking  coalition  ;  but  though  the  modification  of  the  “  Compro- 
instance  of  the  fallibility  of  human  testimony.  It  might  be  mise  ”  with  Austria  is  for  the  present  put  aside,  recent 
thought  that  no  better  authority  for  the  true  nature  of  a  events  have  made  it  inevitable.  I^obably  the  Deakists  will 
diplomatic  transaction  could  possibly  be  found  than  one  of  soon  come  to  see  that  the  demand  of  their  new  allies  is 
the  few  men  who  took  part  in  it.  Yet  here  we  have  Earl  not  so  extravagant,  after  all. 

Bussell,  after  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  relating  with  all 

sincerity  the  very  opppsite  of  the  truth  regarding  his  own  '  ■  ■  — -  ■■  ■ 

action  in  an^portant  public  crisis.  A  certain  Note  was 

prepared  at  Vienna  by  a  conference  of  the  Governments  of  THE  REGIMENTALi  EXCHANGES  BILL. 

England,  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia  in  1853,  with  a  The  Opposition  axe  doing  no  more  than  their  simple  duty 
view  to  composing  the  differences  between  Russia  and  ^  opposing  this  Bill  at  eveiy  stage,  and  it  is  only  to  bo 
Turkey.  If  this  Note  had  been  accepted,  the  Crimean  war  T^gretifd  that  the  limited  scope  of  the  measure  renders  ii 
might  have  been  averted.  But  the  Turkish  Government  impossible  to  protract  the  resistance  till  the  country  is 
found  it  unsatisfactory :  it  seemed  to  them  to  give  Russia  thoroughly  awakened  to  what  is  being  done.  It  is  no  waste 
a  dangerous  power  over  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  ®^ear  up  by  prolonged  debate  the  real 

Sultan.  Subsequently  it  appeared  that  the  Note  was  really  of  a  BUI  whose  provisions  are  so  disguised  by  the 

open  to  this  interpretation— that  Russia,  in  fact,  put  the  unfamUiar  technicaHties  of  a  profession  as  to  be  only  par- 
same  interpretation  upon  it ;  and  it  was  abandoned.  But  intelligible  to  the  laity.  The  discussion  rai^  hy 

at  first  Lord  Aberdeen  wished  to  give  the  Porte  the  altema-  Closchen  on  Thursday  rendered  valuable  service  ^ 
tive  of  either  accepting  the  Note  with  the  interpretation  showing  more  distinctly  how  thoroughly  indefensible  the 
put  upon  it  by  the  four  Powers,  or  taking  their  own  couree.  proposal  of  the  Government  is.  From  first  to  l^t  only  <»o 
Earl  Russell  objected  to  this ;  he  thought  it  weU  to  treat  argument  has  been  urged  in  defence  of  the  Bill.  It  is  m- 
the  Turkish  Government  more  indulgently.  Yet  now,  in  troduced  as  having  for  its  object  to  enable  officers  to 
his  “Recollections,”  he  says  that  “had  he  been  Prime  exchange  from  an  unh^thy  cUmate  or  an  mconvemejt 
Minister,  he  would  have  insisted  on  the  acceptance  of  the  station  to  a  station  which  may  suit  the  weakness  or  the 
Note,”  and  virtually  charges  Lord  Aberdeen  with  having  pecuHarity  of  their  constitutions,  or  their  family  circum- 
caused  the  Crimean  war  by  “  declining  to  use  his  authority  stances  :  and  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  recommend  thm 
to  enforce  the  condition,”  “  although  he  saw  veiy  clearly  object  by  proposing  to  secure  it  in  such  a  way  as  at  onoe  U> 
that  by  this  means  peace  would  be  ensured.”  There  could  rich  officers  and  benefit  ^or.  Judgmg  from  what  is 

be  no  better  Ulustration  of  the  principle  of  historical  evi-  said  on  the  Gov^ment  side  of  the  Hou^,  one  would  sup- 
dence  that  even  a  professed  eye-witness  is  not  to  be  trusted  P®®®  that  its  opponents  are  o  enng  a  a  -  ea  ^  o  rrc- 
if  he  speaks  from  remote  recollection,  and  did  not  record  ^  clai^  of  sickness  an  pove  y.  nc  o  r 
his  observations  at  the  time  of  the  events.  a  diseased  liver  is  draggmgout  a  ^tched  exis^^m 

India,  and  a  poor  officer  with  a  sound  liver  is  eager  to  take 
-  his  place  for  a  consideration ;  money  is  no  object  to  the  one,. 

We  hope  that  some  philanthropic  M.P.  will  put  a  question  and  it  is  a  most  desirable  object  to  the  other ;  yet  Radical 
to  the  Home  Secretary  or  the  Attorney-General  with  respect  theorists  step  in  with  their  jng-headed  theories  to  prevent 
to  a  recent  event  at  Stoke-upon-Trent.  Tannaker’s  Japanese  this  most  reasonable  exchange. 

troupe  was  performing  there  the  other  day,  and  a  part  of  Such  is  the  case  for  the  Bill,  as  it  has  again  and  again 
the  entertainment  was  the  sight  of  a  child  five  years  of  age  been  reiterated  in  Parliamentary  langoagt;  from  the  Treasury 
^ncing  on  a  high  ladder.  The  child  lost  his  balance,  and  benches ;  and  a  thinner  veil  of  smoke  was  never  us^  to 
ell  heavily  on  the  stage.  Of  course,  he  was  seriously  hurt,  hide  the  bare  reality  of  a  corrupt  measure.  Bepetilaon 
and  perhaps  the  child  is  maimed  for  life.  Now,  will  not  must  be  met  with  repetition  ;  and  as  often  as  this  ai^u- 
^me  M.P.  ask  Mr.  Cross  or  Sir  Richard  BaggaUay  whether  meat  is  heard  it  must  be  met  with  the  fact  that  there  is 
(1)  persons  who  compel  children  to  take  part  in  obviously  nothing  whatsoever  in  existing  Army  regulations  to  prevent 
d^gerous  performances  are  punishable ;  (2)  if  so,  whether  a  sick  man  in  India  from  procuring  an  exchange  home, 
the  law  has  been  set  in  motion  in  this  flagrant  instance ;  but  that,  on  the  oontraiy,  an  officer  on  a  Home  station 
^d  (3)  whether  the  spectators  are  held  as  aiders  and  has  considerable  inducements  to  offer  himself  as  a  substi- 
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The  Opposition  are  doing  no  more  than  their  simple  duty 
in  opposing  this  Bill  at  eveiy  stage,  and  it  is  only  to  bo 
regretted  that  the  limited  scope  of  the  measure  renders  it 
impossible  to  protract  the  resistance  till  the  country  is 
thoroughly  awakened  to  what  is  being  done.  It  is  no  waste 
of  public  time  to  clear  up  by  prolonged  debate  the  real 
nature  of  a  Bill  whose  provisions  are  so  disguised  by  the 


his  observations  at  the  time  of  the  events. 
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tute.  The  Indiau  service  at  present  holds  out  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  higher  pay,  more  rapid  promotion,  and,  especially 
for  a  married  man,  cheaper  living.  Indeed,  such  are  the 
advantages  of  the  Indian  service  in  this  respect,  that  a 
clever  contemporary  made  a  very  curious  misapprehension 
of  the  object  of  the  Bill  when  it  was  first  made  public. 
The  Spectator  supposed  that  its  purpose  was  to  enable 
rich  men  to  exchange,  not  out  of  a  regiment  on  Indian 
service,  but  into  a  regiment  stationed  there,  for  the  sake 
of  its  various  advantages,  and  even  carried  the  idea  to  the 
extent  of  imagining  an  ofiicer  purchasing  an  exchange  to 
India  by  offering  to  pay  an  annual  percentage  on  his 
allowances  I  The  supposition  was  somewhat  fanciful ;  but 
it  was  pardonable  in  a  civilian,  and  it  is  as  good  an  illustra¬ 
tion  as  could  be  desired  of  the  weakness  of  the  pretence 
that  an  officer  ought  to  receive  a  bonus  from  a  brother 
officer  for  changing  places  with  him  in  an  Indian  regiment. 
That  is  taking  the  practical  view  of  the  matter ;  and,  without 
soaring  into  very  much  higher  regions,  it  is  obvious  that  if 
.  a  poor  officer  ought  to  have  greater  inducements  than  at 
present  .to  go  on  foreign  service,  it  is  not  from  his  brother 
officers  that  he  ought  to  receive  them,  but  from  the  country 
in  whose  interest  he  goes  out  with  his  life  in  his  hand.  It 
shows  a  very  doubtful  regard  for  the  poor  officer  to  propose 
.to  degrade  him  to  the  position  of  something  between  a 
pauper  and  a  stock-exchange  speculator,  an  eating-house 
waiter,  with  so  much  wages  and  his  chance.”  There  is 
also,  as  Mr.  Goschen  very  clearly  put  it,  another  side  to  the 
advantages  offered  to  the  poor  officer  by  the  Bill.  Poverty 
gives  no  exemption  from  sickness,  and  the  poor  officer  may 
fall  ill  in  Inffia,  as  well  as  the  rich.  But,  under  the 
proposed  system  of  exchanges,  he  would  have  no  escape 
’  from  a  noxious  climate  except  by  resignation ;  for,  how¬ 
ever  considerable  the  advantages  of  Indian  service 
to  a  needy  or  an  ambitious  man,  every  poor  officer 
bent  on  such  service  would  bide  his  time  till  he  got 
a  brother-in-arms  blessed  with  this  world’s  goods  ”  to 
exchange  with  him  and  pay  a  handsome  bonus.  With 
all  its  professions  of  sympathy  for  poor  officers,  the  Bill 
is  based  upon  a  most  heartless  contempt  for  their  interests. 
In  so  far  as  regards  exchanges  from  foreign  service  to  home 
service,  the  Bill  is  framed  in  the  interests  of  the  dandy 
sons  of  rich  brewers  and  soap-boilers,  enabling  them  to 
swagger  in  Pall  Mall,  and  ogle  ‘  fair  ladies  in  the  Argyll 
Booms,  while  they  pay  poor  devils,  **  not  blessed  with  this 
world’s  goods,”  to  discharge  their  duties  in  less  agreeable 
climates  and  more  restricted  society. 

•In  moving  that  ^‘any  legislation  permitting  a  public 
•officer  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  by  way  of  profit  or  bonus 
to  another  officer  in  respect  of  a  bargain  for  the  exchange 
of  their  offices  would  bo  injurious  to  the  public  service,” 
Mr.  Goschen  took  the  highly  instructive  lino  of  applying 
the  historical  method  to  the  Bill,  and  tracing  its  genesis 
in  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Officer’s  Grievances. 
We  best  arrive  at  an  apprehension  of  its  true  nature,  by 
studying  the  grievances  it  was  framed  to  redress.  It  was 
framed  to  redress  grievances  arising  out  of  the  army  reform 
accomplished  by  the  late  ministry,  and  the  complaints  on 
which  it  was  founded  do  not  come  from  sick  officers  pining 
in  a  foreign  land.  The  men  complaining  are  men  who 
bought  an  exchange  under  the  old  system  and  find  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  sell  it  under  the  new.  Captain  Rickards 
presented  a  memorial  setting  forth  that  he  **  paid  in  respect 
of  an  exchange  from  the  6th  Regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards 
to  the  King’s  Dragoon  Guards  a  sum  of  750/.,  and  he  paid 
euch  sum  of  750/.  for  such  exchange  in  full  faith  and  con¬ 
fidence  that  he  should  receive  the  same  again  by  an 
exchange  to  some  regiment  in  India,”  and  so  be  able  to 
repay  the  money  advanced  to  him.  The  Abolition  of  Pur¬ 
chase  left  him  unable  to  carry  out  his  engagement,  by 
making  it  impossible  for  him  to  get  anything  for  his 
exchange.  Captain  Spottiswoode,  of  the  2l8t  Hussars, 
complained  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  some  1,500/.,  by 
losing  his  “  power  of  exchanging  to  the  infantry.”  Captain 
Gonne  complained  that  he  could  have  raised  about  2,500/. 
by  an  exchange  as  a  Major  to  India.  And  many  other 
complaints  were  preferred  to  the  same  effect  from  other 
officers  who  had  lost  pecuniary  prospects  by  the  aboli- 
tiion  of  bonuses  for  exchange.  Scandalous  as  such  a 
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The  man  who  met  Brummel’s  valet  going  downstairs 
with  a  sheaf  of  rumpled  white  cravats  thrown  over  his 
arm  asked  what  those  things  were,  and  was  answered,  **  These, 
sir,  are  our  failures  I  ”  We  can  imagine  Mr.  Disraeli’s  going 
home  from  a  debate  with  a  weary  consciousness  that  his 
colleagues — especially  the  suppressed  geniuses  and  clever 
young  men,  who  were  to  do  so  much  for  the  renovation  of 
administrative  energy  and  Parliamentary  power — are  but 
“failures”  after  all;  poor  wispy  things  that  will  never  tie 
into  statesmanship.  Even  delicately  handled  by  a  master 
in  the  fine  arts  of  the  political  toilet,  Mr.  Cross  has  proved 
to  be  a  palHd  shadow  of  that  sort  of  timid  incapacity  which 
appears  and  reappears  at  the  Home  Office,  now  incarnate  m 
a  Walpole  and  now  in  a  Bruce.  Then  the  young  men  are 
all  the  old  men ;  at  least,  we  seem  to  have  taken  the  measure 


traffic  was,  men  who  had  invested  in  a  good  position  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  resell  it  at  a  profit,  had  substan¬ 
tial  grounds  for  complaining  of  the  extinction  of  theif 
market.  But  if  the  Government  considered  them  entitlsj 
to  compensation  they  should  have  come  to  Parliament  with 
their  claims,  and  asked  the  House,  which  had  already  paid 
eight  millions  for  vested  army  interests,  for  money  enough 
to  satisfy  any  just  demands  that  had  been  overlooked  in  the 
first  liquidation.  Shirking  t^^at  course  of  most  obvioo# 
justice,  perhaps  from  the  fear  of  irritating  the  country  by 
extravagant  expenditure,  they  have  proposed  to  let  those 
men  recoup  themselves  by  a  return  to  the  old  system.  They 
will  not  repay  Captain  Rickards  his  750/.,  Captain  Spot¬ 
tiswoode  his  1,500/.,  or  Captain  Gonne  his  2,500/. ;  but 
they  wiU  allow  those  aggrieved  gentlemen,  and  others  in  a 
similar  condition,  to  make  as  much  as  they  can  by  selling 
their  coveted  positions  as  cavalry  officers. 

If  Mr.  Goschen  had  been  less  thorough  in  his  exposure 
of  the  true  import  of  the  Bill,  we  should  have  consider^  that 
some  of  those  who  followed  him  in  the  debate  committed  a 
mistake  in  making  it  their  chief  argument  that  the  measure 
involved  the  restoration  of  purchase  of  commissions.  To  a 
certain  extent  purchase  of  commissions  is  involved  in  the 
Government  scheme.  In  former  articles  we  have  indicated 
various  ways  in  which  the  purchase  of  an  exchange  may 
amount  virtually  to  the  purchase  of  promotion.  A  very 
little  knowledge  of  the  service  suffices  to  show  how  such 
manoeuvres  are  possible.  As  Mr.  Trevelyan  put  it,  men 
purchase,  not  promotion,  but  the  prospect  of  promotion  by 
a  judiciously  calculated  exchange.  Still  it  may  be  doubt^ 
whether  this  is  the  strongest  ground  on  which  to  argue  the 
question,  simply  because  it  is  so  obscure  and  perplexing  to 
the  uninitiated  that  the  worse  might  very  easily  be  made 
to  appear  the  better  reason.  It  may  thus  be  a  mistake  to 
lay  too  much  stress  upon  what  may  be  done  by  means  of 
exchange  in  the  hands  of  a  dexterous  manipulator.  It  is 
enough  that  the  purchase  of  exchanges  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  restore  contained  in  itself  the  worst  vices  of  the 
old  system.  The  scandal  against  which  the  Act  of  1809 
was  directed  was  that  any  public  officer  should  possess  the 
privilege  of  designating  his  successor,  and  should  exercise 
this  privilege  for  his  personal  gain.  The  notion  involved 
in  the  mere  purchase  of  a  commission  from  the  State  was 
that  there  should  be  some  guarantee  for  the  gentility  of 
the  service ;  it  was  of  the  same  kind  with  the  property 
qualification  for  Members.  It  was  the  private  trafficking 
in  commissions  by  over-regulation  prices  or  bonuses  for 
exchange — the  private  appointment  of  public  officers — that 
the  Legislature  endeavoured  to  suppress  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  To  bring  back  bonuses  for  exchange  is  to 
bring  back  the  most  corrupt  and  scandalous  part  of  the 
purchase  system  ;  to  make  it  legal  for  a  subject  of  Quean 
Victoria  to  do  what  no  subject  of  George  IH.  was  permitted 
to  do  without  “  forfeiting  his  honour  as  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman.”  Rightly  understood,  Mr.  Hardy’s  proposed 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  1809  is  the  most  shameless  piece  of 
retrogression  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive;  and  if  the 
aggrieved  officers  whom  he  proposes  to  recoup  had  an 
earnest  public  spirit,  or  a  keen  sense  of  personal  honour, 
they  would  reject  his  offer  with  indignation. 
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of  all  their  emptiness  long  ago.  There  is  not  a  pin  to 
choose  between  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach  and  Lord  Sandon.  And 
yet  there  were  hopes  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  1 
When  he  rose  on  Monday  night  to  justify  to  the  House  the 
policy  that  the  Government  intend  to  pursue  towards  Ireland, 
it  was  felt  that  he  had  a  rare  opportunity  of  making  his 
mark  and  when  he  sat  down  there  was  a  dismal  conscious¬ 
ness  that  he  had  muddled  the  opportunity  away.  Doubtless 
Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach  was  not  to  blame  for  the  ineradicable 
defects  of  the  policy  that  was  made  for  him  and  given  him 
to  expound  by  the  Government.  It  was  the  ^licy  of 
a  landlords’  party,  and  the  most  lenient  policy  that 
was  likely  to  meet  with  acceptance  from  a  landlords* 
Parliament.  But  what  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach  might 
have  done,  if  he  were  capable  of  doing  anything  better 
than  repeating  a  lesson  conned  by  rote,  or  urging  with 
crude,  unsympathetic  rigour  the  prejudices  of  his  nation 
and  his  class,  was  to  have  shown  that  he,  the  active  inter¬ 
mediary  between  the  English  political  machine  and  the 
mind  of  the  Irish  people,  had  a  hold  upon  the  mind  as  well 
as  on  the  machine.  No  one  will  ever  govern  Ireland  suc- 
cQggfiilly — that  is,  no  one  will  ever  bring  the  self-governing 
capacities  of  Irishmen  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  Im¬ 
perial  sjrstem — who  does  not  understand  Ireland,  and,  to 
some  extent,  feel  with  Irishmen,  even  in  their  sentimen¬ 
talities,  inconsistencies,  and  exaggerations.  Sir  M.  Hicks 
Beach  is  hard,  with  that  hardness  which  covers  no  large 
nature.  His  view  is  industriously  narrowed,  his  mind 
bends  itself  steadily  upon  a  few  dry  facts,  which  he  regards 
apparently  as  the  end  of  all  political  inquiries,  and  not  as 
the  means  of  reaching  conclusions  of  practical  wisdom. 
What  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach  had  to  say  was  sufficiently  pain¬ 
ful  to  Ireland,  sufficiently  discreditable  to  England;  but 
the  manner  of  saying  it  was  of  all  the  more  importance, 
because  it  was  so  hard  to  make  the  matter  palatable. 
There  were  some  mitigations  that  might  have  been  thrown 
into  clearly-cut  relief;  the  necessities  of  the  case  might 
have  been  shown  to  be  not  only  vital  to  the  Empire,  but  to 
the  Irish  people;  the  method  by  which  these  necessities 
could  be  worked  out  of  the  constitution  of  affairs,  and  a 
higher  level  reached,  might  have  been  held  up  as  an  object 
of  aspiration.  But  instead  of  these  mitigations,  argu¬ 
ments,  and  promises.  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach  succeeded  in 
making  his  announcement  a  very  disagreeable  reproduction 
of  the  dullest  talk  of  Tory  country  gentlemen  who  know 
nothing  of  Ireland.  It  was  indeed  incumbent  on  him  to 
show  that  the  Irish  Coercion  Acts  which  it  is  proposed  to 
consolidate  are  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  order 
in  Ireland,  and  do  not  press  hardly  on  any  legitimate  exer¬ 
cise  of  freedom.  But  in  doing  this  he  need  not  have 
spoken  with  a  chilly  contempt,  and  a  scarcely  veiled  dislike 
of  the  country  for  the  government  of  which  he  is  primarily 
responsible.  The  tone  of  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach  was  that  of 
the  justly  irritated  patron,  disgusted  by  the  irrational  petu¬ 
lance  of  a  childish  •protege^  and  this  is  precisely  the 
tone  that  is  offensive  to  Irishmen,  and  that  often  prevents 
them,  we  do  not  say  from  accepting,  but  even  from  consider¬ 
ing  the  advice  that  is  freely  offered  them  by  English 
mentors. 


.  Thus  by  the  feebleness  of  its  spokesman,  his  want  of 
pagination  and  sympathy,  his  encrusted  prejudices,  and 
hi*  dictatorial  dreariness  of  manner,  the  Ministry  have 
lost  the  credit  of  the  very  considerable  concessions  that 
they  feel  able  to  make  to  the  demand  of  the  Irish  popular 
mprewntatives  for  the  repeal  of  what  are  known  as  the 
Coercion  Laws.  We  do  not  say  that  a  really  Liberal 
Government  might  not  have  gone  further  in  the  way  of 
miaxation,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  any  Government  which 
1*  unprepared  to  abandon  guarantees  proved  to  be  efficient 
or^  the  security  of  human  life  and  the  preservation  of 
^lal  order  could  have  gone  much  further.  No  doubt  this 
o^rvative  Government,  resting  on  the  support  of  the 
jmided  interest,  both  in  Ireland  and  England,  is  precluded 
rom  dealing  with  agrarian  crime  in  the  manner  most 
^^ptable  to  all  liberal-minded  men.  Mr.  Disraeli  dares 
^ut,  if  shown  to  be  ever  so  safe  a  course, 

remove  all  exceptional  coercive  legislation  on  the  one 
and  content  Irish  occupiers  of  land  on  the  other. 
A  Badical  Ministry  might  do  this,  and  settle  the  Irish 


Land  Question  at  once  and  for  ever ;  but  a  Badical 
miiistiy  must  remain  a  dream  till  many  other  questions  are 
dealt  with  and  settled  first.  Moreover,  it  is  not  altogether 
clear  that  even  a  Badical  Ministry  which  offered  Irish 
farmers  fixity  of  tenure  would  feel  that  it  was  quite  safe  to 
remove  all  the  exceptional  restraints  that  have  been  devised 
for  keeping  within  bounds  the  operations  of  the  Biband 
Conspiracy.  The  “Westmeath  Act,”  as  it  is  called,  deals 
exclusively  with  agrarian  crime  in  three  or  four  of  the  mid¬ 
land  counties,  where  such  offences,  a  few  years  ago,  had 
terrorised  the  whole  community.  The  conspiracy  is  stiU  at 
work  in  these  counties — at  least  so  the  Irish  Government 
allege,  and  the  negative  cannot  bo  proved ;  if  the  restraint 
of  the  Act  were  removed  there  would  be  probably  a  new 
crop  of  murders ;  possibly  the  Bibbonmen  would  have  old 
grievances  to  wipe  off,  even  though  a  sweeping  land  law 
should  make  the  creation  of  new  grievances  impossible.  At 
any  rate,  while  the  Conservatives  are  determined  to  main¬ 
tain  the  existing  system  of  tenure  in  Ireland,  agrarian  crime 
must  be  reckoned  among  the  permanent  dangers  of  society, 
and  laws  like  the  Westmeath  Act  are  justified  by  a  dism^ 
calendar  of  murder,  outrage,  and  intimidation. 

But,  after  all,  this  legislation  against  agrarian  crime  is 
but  a  small  part  of  the  Coercion  Code  of  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  this  week  asked  Parliament  some  important  portions. 
A  great  part  of  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  and  kindred 
statutes  has  a  direct  political  object.  It  is  known  that 
there  exists  in  Ireland  a  spirit  of  political  discontent,  active 
and  dangerous,  we  believe,  only  among  a  small  and  decreasing 
minority  of  the  Irish  people,  but  in  its  passive  sentimental 
form  very  widely  diffused,  as  was  apparent  from  the  success 
of  the  Home  Buie  party  at  the  last  General  Election.  The 
voters  who  returned  Mr.  Butt  and  his  following  cared  very 
little  about  Federalism,  but  wished  to  make  a  demonstration 
for  the  “National  idea,”  and  they  might  be  induced  to 
commit  themselves  to  demonstrations  of  a  more  dangerous 
kind  with  no  more  practical  conception  of  ends  and  means. 
The  Fenian  troubles  nine  years  ago  were  full  of  pitiable 
instances  of  men  misled  into  hopeless  enterprises  ;  and  the 
renewal  of  conspiracies,  of  arming  and  drilling,  of  wild 
attacks  on  police  barracks  and  policemen,  can  end  only  in 
individual  misery  to  those  who  are  seduced  into  taking  part 
in  it,  and  in  the  retardation  of  the  already  too  tardy  pro¬ 
gress  of  Ireland.  So  far  as  the  coercive  legislation  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  force  tends  to  repress  any  insane  attempts  at 
reviving  a  hopeless  insurrection,  it  is  beneficial^  and  unless 
the  benefit  is  counterbalanced  by  inconvenient  restraints  on 
personal  liberty,  it  is  desirable  that  these  coercive  laws  should 
be  retained  as  long  as  there  is  any  danger  of  political  dis¬ 
turbances.  Now,  it  does  appear  that  though  Irish  rebellion  is 
ceasing  to  be  one  of  the  practical  possibilities  of  politics,  thero 
has  been  lately  an  infiux  of  Irish  Americans  into  Ireland- 
reckless  and  turbulent  men  accustomed  to  the  free  use  of 
arms,  and  leaving  the  United  States  in  consequence  of  the 
commercisd  crisis  in  no  very  good  humour.  This  is  an 
explosive  element,  near  which  it  is  expedient  to  keep  the 
means  of  quickly  extinguishing  a  blaze.  The  restraints  on 
personal  liberty  used  for  this  purpose  are  some  of  them 
objectionable  in  principle,  but  those  which  are  most  dis¬ 
liked  in  Ireland — the  limitations  on  the  canying  of  arms—  • 
do  not  appear  to  constitute  any  serious  grievance.  In 
some  respects,  the  other  restraints  will  be  relaxed,  and  the 
powers  of  arbitrary  arrest  which  are  still  retained  will,  wo 
are  assured,  be  used  as  they  have  been  used,  very  sparingly. 
It  is  not  satisfactory,  nevertheless,  to  learn  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  granted  an  authority  which,  if  stretched  to  any 
considerable  extent,  would  be  intolerable.  This  was  felt 
more  strongly  in  the  case  of  the  power  of  suppressing 
seditious  ”  papers  given  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  wo 
are  glad  that  no  application  has  been  made  to  Parliament 
for  the  prolongation  of  powers  altogether  inconsistent  with 
free  discussion,  and,  in  fact,  perfectly  inoperative. 


the  education  of  oountby  childben. 

Mr.  Fawcett  need  not  bo  dispirited  by  his  defeat  and  his 
failure  for  the  time  to  better  the  education  of  children  in 
rural  districts.  The  next  best  thing  to  success  is  to  know  that 
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the  impediment  which  is  temporarily  insnperable  cannot  long 
TCsist  honest  effort,  and  that  another  jhi^  may  overturn 
it.  If  new  facte  had  oome  to  light  tending  to  show  that 
Mr.  Fawcett  was  the  victim  of  a  mistaken  analogy  if  it 


Mr.  Fawcett  was  the  victim  of  a  mistaken  analogy  ;  if  it 
had  appeared  from  the  skilled  testhnony  of  county  membw 
that  it  was  impoesible  or  highly  difficult  to  subject  jnvenile 
Idbour  in  rural  districte  to  restrictions ;  and  if,  in  short, 
there  had  been  great  practical  obstacles  to  be  encountered 
by  one  who  would  approximate  the  education  of  the  rural 
disiricta  to  that  of  the  towns,  we  should  have  dismissed  the 
question  as  not  ripe  for  useful  discussion  or  legislation. 
Bat  when  Conservatives  are  divided  against  themselves, 
when  each  opposer  of  the  motion  has  a  different  reason  for 
his  faith,  and  when  all  of  the  reasons  are  obviously  bad  or 
infirm,  is  it  not  right  to  expect  that  the  vote  of  Tuesday 
will  soon  be  cancelled,  and  that  the  majority  will  by-and-by 
ignominiously  spike  their  guns  arul  retreat  ?  We  know, 
indeed,  that  a  cause  may  for  a  time  survive,  or  appear  to 
be  ahve,  without  reasons,  just  as  some  animals  may  exist 
without  brains.  •  But  neither  of  these  conditions  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  longevity  or  consistent  with  it. 

The  facts  which  nobody  got  over  are  these : — There  are 
no  inspectors  or  other  officisds  appointed  to  see  to  carrying 
out  the  Agricultural  Children’s  Act,  and  to  do  for  it  what 
Mr.  Baker  and  his  colleagues  do  for  the  Factory  Acts ;  and 
the  experience  of  the  Print  Works  Act  goes  to  show  that 
without  such  a  power  there  will  be  nothing  done,  and  that  the 
beet  declarations  of  the  Legislature  will  remain  a  dead  letter. 
Under  the  Factory  Acts,  no  children  can  go  to  work  before 
the  age  of  ten,  and  they  cannot  quit  school  before  fourteen, 
unless  they  have  pas^  a  certain  standard ;  under  the 
Agriculture  Act,  it  is  possible  for  a  child  to  break  all  con¬ 
nection  with  school,  and  to  go  into  the  fields,  without  com¬ 
plying  with  any  educational  standard.  Or,  to  put  the  matter 
shortly,  there  is  now  a  moral  certainty  that  all  lads  and  girls 
employed  in  factories  will  be  taught  the  elements  of  educa¬ 
tion,  while  there  exists  no  such  certainty  in  the  case  of 
children  who  are  engaged  in  farm  work.  These  are 
large,  conspicuous  differences.  Another  sort  of  education, 
inferior  to,  and  poorer,  than  that  provided  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  artisans,  is  doled  out  to  the  young  plough- 
boys  or  milkmaids.  It  is  somehow  assumed  that  they 
may  be  put  off  with  anything,  good  or  bad,  and  that  they 
do  not  require  to  know  their  letters,  provided  they  know 
liow  to  handle  a  spade  or  hold  a  plough.  But  what  reason 
is  given  for  this  extraordinary  assumption  ?  Is  it  the  in¬ 
genious  theory  mooted  by  Mr.  Stanhope,  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  acquired  at  the  ploughtail  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
manure-heap  an  elevating  education,  better  than  that  which 
comes  of  books  ?  We  venture  to  think  that  Mr.  Stanhope 
himself  is  rather  ashamed  of  this  wonderful  argument,  and 
that  he  would  be  sorry  if  now  it  received  prominence.  So, 
searching  for  some  reason  to  justify  this  marked  invidious 
distinction  between  the  rurals  and  the  townspeople,  we  turn 
to  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Cross  and  Viscount  Sandon.  The 
former  says,  with  a  great  -deal  of  mock  wisdom;  that  we 
must  not  precipitate  the  spread  of  knowledge ;  that  we 
must  deal  mercifully  with  rustic  ignorance ;  that  we  must 
be  careful  to  proceed  by  steps,  and  why  ?  All  to  please 
the  farmers  ;  to  humour  the  very  prejudices  which  we  all 
say  must  be  treated  as  enemies  and  grappled  with.  The 
education  of  another  generation  is  to  be  sacrificed  or 
endangered,  in  order  not  to  displease  persons  who  think 
they  would  be  losers  if  there  were  efficient  inspectors  ;  and, 
on  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  England,  steps  are  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  education,  of  whose  ravages  in 
rural  parts  the  Ministers  on  Tuesday  spoke  in  terms 
usually  applied  only  to  small-pox  and  highly  contagious 
diseases.  These  are  indifferent  reasons;  but  we  must  own 
that  they  are  superior  in  point  of  relevancy  and  logic  to 
those  which  were  let  fall  by  Viscount  Sandon.  He  gave 
especial  prominence  to  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  rural  districts  was  excellent.  As  if  it  were  much 
comfort  to  a  besieged  garrison,  or  that  somebody  had  green 
peas  at  Christmas,  or  drank  champagne  all  day  long.  And 
as  to^  his  assertion  that  the  Government  w’ere  not  in 

position  to  legislate  until  they  had  got  fuller  informa- 
tiM,  it  is  a  plea  for  delay  which  may  be  used  until 
the  end  of  time,  and  which,  if  at  all  correct,  ought  some¬ 


what  to  have  che<^ed  the  confidence  with  which  Ministers 
questioned  Mr.  Fawcett’s  statements.  We  do  not  see  the 
wisdom  of  this  wonderful  caution  and  care  not  to  acceJe- 
rate  the  progress  of  knowledge.  For  us,  this  prudence 
seems  out  of  place.  Those  who  cry  “Not  so  fasti”  “Put 
on  the  drag !”  do,  we  fear,  regard  the  political  influence  of 
the  farmers  as  of  vastly  more  consequence  than  the  mentt! 
improvement  of  the  youth  of  the  agricultural  districte. 
They  paid  little  attention  to  a  similar  plea  put  forward  by 
the  manufacturers  last  year,  and  we  do  not  see  that  they 
should  be  treated  differently  from  the  manufacturers  when 
they  resisted  the  restrictions  placed  on  juvenile  labour. 
Ferhaps  we  are  not  wronging  the  Ministers  who  took  pant 
in  the  debate  of  Tuesday  when  we  say  that  they  themsehrsi 
were  perfectly  couBcaous  of  the  weakness  of  their  case,  and 
thot  they  spoke  with  the  languor  and  incondusivenew  of 
men  who  know  they  fight  for  a  cause  destined  and  deserv¬ 
ing  to  lose. 

If  Mr.  Fawcett’s  motion  had  been  co-extensive  with  the 
whole  fidd  of  the  subject,  or  if  he  had  suggested  a  co®- 
jdete  remedy,  we  should  have  regarded  the  issue  of  the 
debate  as  satisfactory,  notwithstaiiding  the  adverse  vote. 
But  we  must,  not  inconsistently,  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  another  side  to  the  question  little  adverted 
to  in  the  discussion.  Mr.  Fawcett  made  a  great  point  (rf  the 
fact  that  there  were  few  School  Boards  in  rural  districte, 
and  that  of  the  few  in  existence  a  comparatively  small  pro¬ 
portion  had  enforced  compulsicm.  Here  is  a  fact  whieh 
somewhat  damps  or  qualifies  our  conviction  of  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  Mr.  Fawcett’s  suggestion.  Suppose  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Children’s  Act  was  amended  in  the  manner  which  he 
advisee  ;  suppose  that  there  was  such  security  as  an  Act  of 
Parliament  can  give  that  no  child  should  go  to  work 
without  being  taught ;  would  the  state  of  matters  be  sH 
that  could  be  desir^  ?  Would  it  be  a  result  such  as  wooM 
give  him  unmixed  satisfaction  ?  The  children  would  attend 
school ;  but  what  schools  ?  Schools  which  are  at  present 
subject  to  the  parsons ;  schools  which  are,  as  a  rule, 
avowedly  sectarian.  The  issue  would  be,  unless  Board 
schools  were  made  universal,  that  the  power  of  the  clergy 
over  the  education  of  the  future  generation  would  be 
augmented  to  an  extent  which  we  do  not  care  to  contem¬ 
plate.  Perhaps  the  first  duty  of  the  educational  rof<«mer 
is,  as  Mr.  Fawcett  suggests,  to  improve  the  AgricuHursl 
Act,  and  compel  children  in  rural  districts  to  attend  school ; 
but  the  next  duty,  scarcely  inferior  in  importance  and  not 
to  be  passed  over,  is  to  provide  unproselytising,  unsectariaa 
schools  which  they  may  attend. 


TORY  LAW-MAKING  AND  THE  FEIENWiY 


SOCIETIES. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  future  generations 
remembered  Mr.  Disraeli,  not  for  his  brilliant  novels,  nor 
his  great  labours  as  the  educator  of  the  Tory  party  in  the 
art  of  retrograding  sideways,  nor  even  for  his  sublime 
devotion  to  the  Church  and  the  traditions  that  made 
England  great,  but  for  the  marvellous  discovery  made  by 
his  party  in  his  time  of  the  Conservative  working  man. 
Consider  it  how  you  will,  there  have  been  few  political  feats 
equal  to  this  for  many  generations.  Were  that  self-satisfied 
old  woman,  Pius  IX.,  to  canonise  &  petroleuse  and  Arch¬ 
bishop  Manning  to  write  a  book  about  the  miracles  per¬ 
formed  at  her  grave,  hardly  more  surprise  would  be 
produced  in  the  mind  than  this  Conservative  phenomenon 
excites.  Here  are  a  class  of  men  deeply  penetrated  by  the 
conviction  that  they  suffer  many  grievous  wrongs  at  the 
hands  of  the  classes  above  them,  who  fight  these  classes  on 
all  pretexts,  at  all  hazards ;  men  saturated  with  all  forms 
of  disloyalty  to  what  your  genuine,  comfwiable,  stupid 
Tory  holds  dear.  The  church,  where  he  nods  in  happy 
assurance  that  heaven  is  his  private  inheritance,  they  hate. 
The  Queen,  for  whom,  on  election  occasions  and  when  the 
wine  cup  is  flowing,  he  professes  a  lachrymose,  exaggerated 
loyalty,  the  working  men  grumble  at  as  the  cause  of  a 
needless  expense  which  they  have  to  stand.  They  are 
beginning  to  wake  up  to  consciousness  that  Tory  laws  and 
a  Tory  Church,  Tory  caste  and  feudalism,  have  barred  the 
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war  of  all  that  stand  below  the  favoured  cirde.  There  is 
no  ^education  for  the  hard-handed  save  the  education  of 
oatience  and  suffering,  and  for  many  of  the  lowest  strata 
^  hope  because  of  these  things.  And  these  men  feel  all 
this  turn  eagerly  this  way  and  that  for  freedom,  for  power 
to  TO  their  own  way,  yet  such  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  pupils 
have  discovered  to  be  Tories.  It  is  sublime.  No  audacity 
yre  ever  heard  of  equals  this.  Almost  the  effrontery  of  it 
has  persuaded  the  working  man  that  the  assertion  is 
true  and  he  has  at  least  bwn  deluded  so  far  as  to'^um 
momentarily  towards  his  deceivers  for  help.  ‘'The  Liberals, 
those  Radicals,”  went  "plundering  and  blundering,”  the 
magician  says,  "  all  these  years  and  have  done  yon  no  good. 
Come  to  us,  and  we  will  show  you  the  better  way.  ’ ’  Strangely 
enough  this  has  been  hy  some  believed ;  nay,  to  snch  an 
extent  has  it  been  believ^  that  the  Tories  have  been  pain¬ 
fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to 
help  to  carry  on  the  delusion.  If  they  could  but  adopt  the 
wise  sloth  of  Lord  Melbourne  of  sleepy  memory,  how  happy 
would  they  be ;  but  they  cannot.  Not  only  have  they  told 
the  working  man  that  they,  the  Conservatives,  were  the 
people  to  do  them  good,  but  they  have  gone  about  to  every¬ 
body  with  the  same  story.  The  language  which  Moses 
addressed  to  his  brother-in-law  has  been  always  in  their 
mouths,  and  it  has  followed  that  they  are  up  to  their  neck 
in  promises,  clogged  by  expectations  all  round.  They  have 
sympathised  with  the  woes  of  the  publican,  they  will  not 
neglect  the  vermin-eaten  farmer,  nor  shall  the  money-laden 
soldier  who  wants,  not  to  fight,  but  to  win  ladies’  hearts, 
lack  opportunity  to  lighten  him  of  his  load. 

This  being  the  situation,  what  ought  the  Tories  to  do  ? 
How  will  their  intrepid  leader  help  them  out  of  the  scrape  ?  I 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  his  happy  adroitness  coming  to  the 
rescue.  His  eyes  beaming  in  mingled  pity  for  the  bovine 
intelligence  committed  to  his  care,  and  pride  at  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  strength,  he  annoimces  the  programme — 

“  Do  nothing,  my  children,  and  do  it  with  energy.”  His 
battalions,  to  chaise  the  similitude,  are  not  to  march  or  to 
fight,  they  are  only  to  "  mark  time  ”  and  blow  off  endless 
powder-puffs.  "  The  clamorous  cannot  be  satisfied,  we 
have  no  bread  to  -give  them,”  he  says,  "  but  we  can  show 
them  how  much  bett^"  it  is  to  gather  stones — that  the 
chaff  is  superior  to  the  wheat.” 

On  this  prindple  it  appears  to  us  that  all  the  Bills  have 


the  ^ucuting  agencies  which  affect  Hie  people,  we  should 
say  it  of  the  goody  '  Simdford  and  Merton  ’  order. 

It  win  take  but  two  words  to  show  that  this  is  the  case. 
The  principles  on  which  Friendly  Society  legislation 
Mf^  ^  may  he  very  easily  evtdved.  A  true  Friendly 
Society  is  a  voluntary  body,  vohintaiy— in  ite  origin,  in  its 
existence,  in  the  rules  it  imposes,  and  the  work  H  does, 
^nevolence  and  mutiatl  help  is  its  aim.  As  such  a  body, 
ixposed^praHcany  to  only  two  dangers-— that  ignoranoo 
_ -  — - 1  composing  it  to  give 


it  is  e!  _ 

of  business  should  cause  the  members 
too  much  for  the  income  to  be  aWe  to  bew  up'’  under  ^he 
burden  of  henevolenoe  imposed,  and  that  H  should  be  robbed 
by  the  member  of  necessity  chosen  to  keep  the  purse.  The 
first  evil  experience  and  education  alone  can  cure.  While 
ignorance  and  its  concomitant  selfishness  last  in  their 
present  density,  not  all  grandmother’s  goody-goody  fussy 
admonitions  and  examples  will  prevent  men  from  lonng 
thek  money  in  foolishly-made  societies.  They  will  simply 
go  out  of  sight  of  t^  law,  and  eat  their  cake  on  the  iy, 
and  suffer  for  it  after,  as  naughty  petted  cdiildion  do. 

But  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  this  ignorance  is 
giving  way.  The  reports  of  the  Commissioners  and  their 
deputies  are  full  of  evidence,  for  instance,  that  the  Man¬ 
chester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  United  Foresters,  and 
similar  organisations,  are  themselves,  and  unaided,  working 
their  way  up  to  sound  principles  of  administration  and  a 
thoroughly  solvent  condition.  The  first-named  has  even 
reached  that  point  of  courage  which  can  stand  with  equa¬ 
nimity  and  see  less  scrupulous  bodies  apparently  gaining  in 
the  race,  rather  than  abandon  the  wise  path  they  have 
chosen.  Here,  therefore,  we  think  the  wisest  law-maker 
would  have  said,  let  well  alone.  There  would  seem  to  him 
no  need  to  tronhte  snch  bodies  with  petty  interferences  in 
their  private  affairs,  on  the  pretext  of  helping  the  foolish, 
who  will  learn  to  help  themselves  in  good  time  through 
the  effects  of  their  own  folly. 

But  there  remains  the  danger  of  robbeiy  ;  and  here  we 
think  the  law  should  have  been  clear,  simple,  and  full  in 
its  provisions  for  the  safety  of  members.  A  chief  difficulty 
in  their  case  has  been  the  want  of  power  to  sue  as  corporate 
bodies ;  and  this  should  be  the  one  thing  granted  to 
all  tme  Friendly  Societies  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
and  under  the  easiest  possible  conditions.  Able  to  act 
for  themselves  through  an  officer,  trustee,  or  member, 
the  ordinary  laws  of  the  land  might  have  been  almost 
enough  for  them.  But  the  framers  of  this  Bill  have  not 
seen  this ;  they  have  gone  abont  to  put  on  a  patch  here, 
to  mend  a  leak  there,  to  tinker  and  muddle  just  in  the  line 
of  the  old  "  Friendly  ”  laws,  which — their  own  reports  con- 
tam  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  fact — have  failed  ntterly. 
We  have  the  machinery  of  registers  and  sub-registers,  pro¬ 
visions  about  trustees,  society  rules,  balance-sheets,  power? 
to  buy  land,  and  to  grant  benefits,  Arc.,  Ac.,  good  enough 
things  in  themselves,  perhaps,  but  which  it  wouH  be  . 
hopeless  to  expect  such  bodies  to  observe,  and  which  it 
is  neither  advisable  nor  necessary  that  they  should  observo, 
except  of  their  own  free  will. 

Not  only  has  all  this  part  of  the  work  been  botched  to 
an  almost  inconceivable  degree,  but,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
Bill,  these  Tory  law-makers  have  not  even  mastered  the 
first  question  their  snbiect  suggests,  "What  is  a  Friendly 
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the  true  remedy.  Mr.  Scudamore,  of  the  Post  Office, 
pointed  it  out  to  the  Commissioners,  and  it  would  hare 
been  a  good  thing  to  have  done — good  enough  almost  to 
produce  a  few  real  Conservative  working  men.  His  sugges¬ 
tion  was  that  the  Post  Office  should  be  set  free  to  do 
insurance  business  for  the  poor,  and  that  its  matchless 
organisation  should  be  employed  as  a  competing  power 
against  the  dishonest  and  plundering  private  concerns.  He 
declared  the  scheme  as  sketched  by  hun  to  bo  quite  prac¬ 
ticable,  more  so  in  fact  than  the  abortion  which  was  forced 
upon  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  interest  of  the  largest  insurance 
corporations.  But  it  would  bo  too  much  to  expect  so  high 
a  work  from  the  Tories.  They  cannot  build  save  at  others’ 
bidding.  Left  alone  they  only  muddle  or  sleep — comfort¬ 
able  themselves,  content,  therefore,  that  things  should  be 
as  they  are.  This  sort  of  work  will  not  take  the  country  in 
long.  Doing  nothing  energetically  may  be  good  exercise 
for  an  educated  Tory  party,  but  there  are  hungry  mouths 
to  fill,  hearts  so  overburdened  that  they  weary  of  waiting. 
Borne  day  or  other  the  cry  will  be  rising  from  many  sides, 
'^Triflers,  give  way.”  The  legislators  who  cannot  see  so 
far  into  a  subject  as  to  know  the  difference  between  a 
private  business  concern  and  a  mutual  club  are  not  likely 
to  shine  in  the  annals  of  their  country.  This  Friendly 
Societies  Bill  has  no  unity,  is  framed  by  men  with  no 
political  courage.  Their  difficulty  is  that  of  the  man  in 
the  fable  who  wished  to  please  everybody  in  the  treatment 
of  his  ass,  and  they  are  likely  to  reap  his  reward. 

J.  A. 


CUBBENCY  AND  BANKING. 

The  apathy  with  which  our  mercantile  and  trading 
classes  have  so  long  endured  the  periodical  losses  and  dis¬ 
astrous  effects  due  to  the  anomalous  financial  legislation  of 
1844  and  1845,  has  frequently  been  matter  for  surprise 
to  those  who  have  studied  the  working  of  the  Bank  Acts. 
Founded  on  theories  now  long  exploded,  or  on  assump¬ 
tions  which  experience  has  proved  unfounded,  the  Bank 
Act  Charter  of  Sir  Bobort  Peel,  instead  of  giving  stability, 
as  promised  by  him,  to  our  monetary  system,  tends  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  opposite.  Instead  of  moderating  the  violence  of 
those  panics  with  which  we  seem  to  be  periodically  afflicted, 
confidence  is  only  restored  with  the  suspension — that  is, 
abolition  for  the  time — of  the  very  Act  on  which  we  were 
taught  to  rely.  Surely  there  could  be'no  more  conclusive 
evidence  of  failure  1  And  yet  the  Bank  Act  is  tolerated, 
and  from  time  to  time  suspended,  but  not  until  in  every 
crisis  many  really  solvent  concerns  have  succumbed  to  a 
monetary  pressure  and  panic  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
the  failure  of  a  system  intended  to  prevent  such  calamities. 
Symptoms  are  now,  however,  apparent  that  the  violent 
perturbations  of  the  Money  Market  of  recent  years,  in  a 
time  of  contracting  trade,  abundance  of  money,  and  absence 
of  any  exciting  cause  in  mercantile  operations,  have  con 
vinced  our  trading  community  of  the  unsoundness  and 
failure  of  our  financial  legislation,  and  the  consequent 
pressure  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  doubtless 
induce  Government  to  grant  an  inquiry  into  the  Bank  Acts 
of  1844  and  1845.  The  time,  therefore,  seems  opportune 
for  pointing  out  the  defects  of  the  existing  system,  and  for 
offering  suggestions  for  improvements,  which  would  base 
our  financial  s^'stem  on  sound  principles. 

The  business  of  banking  has  been  so  mixed  up  with  the 
issue  of  currency  under  the  Bank  Charter  Act  and  pre¬ 
viously,  that  it  is  generally  supposed  there  is  some  necessary 
connection  between  them.  The  two  functions  are,  however, 
really  separate  and  distinct,  and  may  be  fully  and  completely 
discharged  entirely  apart  and  distinct  from  each  other. 
Banking  is  the  business  of  borrowing  and  lending  money. 
The  banker  employs  his  own  capital,  together  with  what 
others  may  entrust  to  him,  in  lending  to  customers,  either 
by  advances,  discount  of  bills,  or  otherwise.  The  business 
of  banking  is  entirely  free,  and  uncontrolled  by  the  State. 
Any  individual  or  body  of  individuals  may  become  bankers, 
and  carry  on  banking  business  to  the  fullest  extent  their 
means  permit,  without  any  interference  by  law ;  but  the 
privilege  of  issuing  notes  —  a  business  distinct  from 
banking  —  is  confined  to  bankers  who  enjoyed  it  prior 


to  1845.  A  banker  deals  with  loanable  capital— -that 
is,  the  money  which  is  his  own  or  deposited  with 
and  which  he  is  prepared  to  lend.  Now  this  capital  does 
not  exist  as  coin  or  notes,  or  if  so  only  to  a  veiy  limited 
extent.  It  appears  in  the  bankers*  books  as  debts  dne 
from  him  to  depositors  and  to  him  by  customer^  together 
with  such  securities  as  he  may  hold,  and  the  small  sum  in 
coin  and  notes  necessary  to  supply  the  demands  of  hig 
customers  for  coin  or  notes  to  meet  their  daily  wants. 
Further,  only  a  very  small  portion  6f  the  increase  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  which  is  estimated  at  over  a  hund^ 
millions  annually,  consists  of  precious  metals,  because  they 
are  directly  entirely  unproductive,  but  the  accumulation 
exists  in  increased  means  of  production,  in  greater  con- 
venience  and  comfort,  or  it  may  be  luxury,  or  in  increased 
indebtedness  of  other  countries,  who  have  borrowed  from 
us,  or  induced  investments  of  English  capital.  Neither 
does  currency — that  is,  gold  or  coin— enter  to  any  material 
extent  into  the  settlement  of  the  enormous  financial,  mer¬ 
cantile,  or  trade  transactions  which  take  place  in  our 
markets  from  day  to  day.  Probably  not  one  pound  out 
of  every  thousand  passes  in  coin,  or  notes;  but  in  the 
form  of  cheques,  bills,  or  other  medium  of  exchange  which 
the  necessities  of  business  have  stimulated  the  ingenuity  of 
our  bankers  and  merchants  to  devise.  It  thus  appears  that 
neither  the  amount  of  loanable  capital,  nor  the  carrying  on 
of  either  banking  or  mercantile  business,  depends  to  any 
material  extent  on  the  quantity  of  gold.  The  real  serrice 
of  gold,  so  far  as  the  internal  trade  and  business  of  the 
country  is  concerned,  is  as  a  standard  of  value,  and  in 
paying  small  sums,  which  cannot  be  so  conveniently  trans¬ 
ferred  by  cheques,  or  occasional  balances  of  which  excep¬ 
tional  circumstances  prevent  the  settlement  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Even  in  such  cases  gold  is  often  advantageously 
superseded  by  notes. 

Interest  is  the  price  which  the  borrower  pays  for  the  use 
of  loanable  capital,  and  the  rate  vrill  depend  on  the  propor¬ 
tions  which  the  supply  and  demand  l^ar  to  each  otlur. 
When  the  demand  for  loanable  capital  is  active,  the  rate 
will  advance ;  and  when  trade  and  commerce  contract — 
when  business  is  dull — the  rate  will  decline.  No  one  for 
purposes  of  internal  trade  or  commerce  uses  gold  bey(md 
what  is  sufficient  for  distributing  his  capital  accordii^  to 
his  convenience — that  is,  as  a  medium  of  exchange ;  and 
as  capital,  gold  is  only  of  service  to  send  abroad  in  payment 
of  balances  due  to  other  nations,  of  which  they  will  accept 
pajonent  only  in  gold.  So  far,  therefore,  as  our  internal 
trade  and  commerce  are  concerned,  the  rate  of  interest  on 
loanable  capital  ought  not  to  be  appreciably  affected  by  the 
stock  of  gold.  No  estimate — even  approximate— can  be 
formed  of  the  amount  of  loanable  capital  in  this  country, 
but  that  portion  ‘of  it  alone  which  exists  as  deposits  wi& 
bankers  and  bill-brokers  has  been  stated  at  nearly  seven 
hundred  millions.  Assuming,  however,  the  amount  to  be 
five  hundred  millions,  it  is  an  extraordinary  phenomenon, 
which  only  the  anomaly  of  our  financial  system  can  explun, 
that  the  withdrawal  of  less  than  three  millions  of  gold  from 
the  Bank  of  England  is  sufficient,  or  considered  sufficient, 
cause  by  the  Directors  for  doubling  their  rate  of  interest 
on  the  best  securities,  and  that  at  a  time  when  great  diffi¬ 
culty  is  experienced  in  employing  loanable  capital. 

The  following  figures  from  the  weekly  Bank  Betums  show 
the  changes  in  the  position  of  the  Bank,  and  rates  of  interest, 
on  two  recent  occasions : — 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

Interest.  Bullion.  Decrease. 

Sept.  17, 1873  3  per  cent.  £23,910,000 

Oct.  15  „  6  „  19,720.000  £4,190,000 

Not.  12  „  9  „  19,340,000  380,000 

IneresM. 

Total  Decrease 

£4,570,000 

• 

Jan.  14,  1874  3J  „ 

22,860,000 

£3,480,000 

Interest. 

Oct.  7,  1874  3 

Nov.  18  „  5  „ 

Doc.  2  „  6  „ 

Bullion. 

£22,650,000 

20,200,000 

19,950,000 

Decrease. 

£2,450,000 

250,000 

Incressa 

Total  Decrease 

£2,700,000 

Jan.  27,  1875  3 

22,760,000 

£2,810,000 

Note. — Fractions  of  10,000  are  omitted. 
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•  ‘  In  the  first  instance,  the  withdrawal  of  gold  to  the 
amount  of  4,190,000Z.  caused  an  advance  in  the  rate  of 
interest  from  3  to  6  per  cent.,  and  a  further  withdrawal  of 
380,000Z.  a  further  advance  of  3  per  cent.  The  withdrawal 
of  four  and  a-half  millions  in  gold  advanced  the  market 
rate  of  interest  from  3  to  9  per  cent.,  and  the  addition  of 
three  and  a-half  millions  to  the  stock  of  bullion  reduced  the 
rate  from  9  to  3J  per  cent.  In  the  second  instance,  the 
withdrawal  of  2|  millions  of  gold  caused  an  advance  in  the 
rate  of  interest  from  3  to  6  per  cent.,  and  the  addition  of  a 
similar  amount  of  bullion  brought  back  the  rate  to  3  per 
cent.  ‘In  each  of  the  cases  these  excessive  fluctuations  took 
place  within  four  months. 

Although  our  legislation  is  mainly  responsible  for  these 
abrupt  changes,  there  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  matters 
were  aggravated  by  the  action  of  the  Bank  Directors. 
The  Bank  Eetums  bear  evidence  that  when  the  demand 
for  bullion  sets  in,  the  Directors,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  position  of  the  Bank,  as  it  is  eupho¬ 
niously  called,  borrowed  money  largely  in  the  open  market 
on  their  stock  of  Consols,  and  having  thus  for  the  time 
bared  the  market  of  loanable  capital,  raised  the  rate  of 
interest  successively  in  the  one  case  to  9  and  in  the  other 
to  6  per  cent.  The  rates  of  6  and  5  per  cent,  respectively 
were  suflScient,  as  the  returns  show,  to  check  the  outflow 
of  bullion,  for  in  the  one  case  only  380,000/.  and  in  the 
other  250,000/.  in  gold  left  the  Bank  after  these  rates  were 
in  force,  but,  nevertheless,  the  rate  was  still  farther  advanced, 
and  for  weeks  needy  borrowers  were,  by  the  precautions  of 
the  Bank  Directors,  forced  to  come  to  the  Bank  at  the 
excessive  rates.  The  Bank  thus  profited  largely,  not  only 
on  its  deposits  (on  which  no  interest  is  allowed),' but  on  the 
money  borrowed  in  the  market  at  the  lower  rate  of  interest. 
Such,practice8  may  be  necessary,  in  the  face  of  the  keen 
competition  to  which  the  Bank  is  subjected,  to  enable  the 
Directors  to  realise  a  dividend  for  the  proprietors ;  but  surely 
operations  which  throw  our  whole  commercial  system  out 
.  of  joint  and  paralyse  our  commerce  and  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  are  incompatible  with  the  pri\ileged  position  and 
consequent  duties  of  a  national  establishment. 

No  doubt  the  fluctuations  of  our  enormous  trade,  both 
home  and  foreign,  must  cause  fluctuations  of  interest,  and 
the  circumstance  that  London  is  the  leading  money  market 
and  centre  of  exchange  for  the  world  wdll  cause  from  time  to 
time  a  drain  of  gold  to  meet  balances  which  cannot  be  dis- 
chaiged  otherwise  than  by  the  transfer  of  bullion  ;  but  the 
expansion  of  our  trade,  even  with  speculative  Stock 
Exchange  operations  added,  is  not  suflScient  alone  to  cause 
the  violent  changes  in  the  rate  of  interest  which  we  have 
experienced  at  every  crisis,  and  of  late  years  even  without 
any  monetary  crisis.  Nor  should  our  store  of  gold  be  so 
small  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  comparatively  trifling 
sum  of  three  or  five  millions  of  gold  (which  only  as  loan¬ 
able  capital  ought  really  to  affect  the  rate  of  interest)  should 
pve  rise  to  apprehensions,  or  cause  advances  in  the  rate  of 
interest,  which  must  seriously  prejudice  a  vast  number  of 
mercantile  transactions. 

We  observe  that  in  certain  quarters,  where  we  should 
expect  sounder  conclusions,  the  sudden  changes  in  the 
rate  of  •  interest  are  attributed  to  the  smallness  of 
bankers’  reserves,  and  legislative  interference  is  invited 
to  compel  bankers  to  keep  a  minimum  reserve.  But 
the  recent  advances  in  the  rate  of  interest  cannot  justly 
be  attributed  to  this  cause,  for  bankers*  reserves  have 
probably  not  been  larger  for  years  than  in  November 
last,  and  the  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  employment  for 
loanable  capital  was  subject  of  complaint  at  the  recent 
meetings  of  the  joint-stock  banks.  The  recent  advances 
m  the  rate  of  interest  have  been  caused  by  the  demand  for 
bullion,  as  the  figures  quoted  show ;  and  as  bankers’  reserves 
ure  not  kept  in  bullion,  but,  so  far  as  not  required  in  their 
^ily  business,  in  the  form  of  a  deposit  with  the  Bank  of 
Lngland,  the  maintenance  of  larger  reserves,  that  is  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  unlent  capital,  would  not  have  helped 
to  meet  the  demand  for  gold.  No  doubt  bankers  are 
tempted  by  the  pressure  for  high  dividends  and  the  high 
rate  of  interest  allowed  for  deposits,  to  keep  smaller  balances, 
to  repay  deposits  on  call,  than  may  be  wise  or  prudent ;  but 
the  amount  of  reserve  which  ought  to  be  maintained  is  a 


question  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  which  the  banker  must 
determine  for  himself  and  on  his  own  responsibility.  Th& 
{^nalty  for  insufficient  reserves,  immediately  available  at  a 
time  of  pressure,  is  complete  ruin  to  a  bank,  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  could  impose  no  heavier  penalty.  Banking,  as  apart 
from  note  issues,  has  hitherto  been  left  free  and  uncon¬ 
trolled  ;  and,  so  far,  this  complete  freedom  has  been  attended 
with  the  best  results.  Certain  banking  establishments  have, 
it  is  true,  become  bankrupt,  and  caused  great  loss  and 
distress  to  unsuspecting  shareholders  ;  but  in  no  case  of 
recent  years  have  depositors  in  joint-stock  banks  suffered, 
and  no  capital  has  returned  higher  or  more  uniform  profits 
than  that  invested  in  banking. 

Nothing  could  therefore  be  more  ill-advised  than  any 
interference  with  the  freedom  which  banking  business  now 
enjoys.  But  even  if  desirable,  how  is  interference  to  be  made- 
effective  ?  How  is  the  due  proportion  of  reserves  in  the 
circumstances  of  each  particular  case  to  be  determined,  and 
who  shall  decide  on  the  quality  of  the  reserves  ?  If  it  is 
provided  that  the  reserves  be  in  bullion,  where  will  be  found 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  gold  to  provide  even  a  most  meagre 
proportion  to  the  deposits  ?  Moreover,  any  interference  by 
the  State  attempting  to  regulate  the  reserve  involves  the 
presumption  that  the  State  will  help  the  banker  if  the 
reserve  prescribed  prove  insufficient.  Could  anything  be 
more  unfortunate  or  detrimental  to  the  conduct  of  banking 
business  than  any  hope  or  idea  of  the  kind  ?  Indeed,  one 
of  the  grounds  for  complaint  against  our  existing  system  is 
that  the  expectation  that,  should  a  crisis  arise,  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  will  be  suspended,  encourages  bankers  in 
keeping  too  small  reserves,  or  in  locking  up  capital  inju¬ 
diciously,  trusting  to  the  relief  which  has  hitherto  b^n 
experienced  in  a  time  of  panic  by  the  suspension  of  the  Act. 

The  rapid  and  unforeseen  changes  in  the  rate  of 
interest  of  late  years  have  been  due  not  to  the  abundance 
or  scarcity  of  loanable  capital,  or  to  the  smallness  of 
bankers’  reserves,  but  to  a  sudden  demand  for  a  quantity 
of  gold,  insignificant  in  proportion  to  our  loanable  capital, 
but  large  in  proportion  to  our  stock  of  gold.  This  demand 
for  gold  has  not  been  due  to  exchange  operations  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  balances  of  trade,  but  to  exceptional  circumstances, 
arising  from  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  of  value  in 
Germany,  and  the  attempt  to  substitute  a  gold  for  a  paper 
and  silver  currency  in  that  countiy.  But  whatever  the 
cause  of  this  demand,  the  abrupt  advances  in  the  rate  of 
interest  for  loanable  capital,  of  which  the  supply  is  barely 
affected  by  the  small  quantity  of  gold  withdrawn,  can  only 
be  prevented  by  the  maintenance  of  a  larger  store  of  gold. 
How  this  can  ^  accomplished,  and  whence  the  gold  is  to 
be  had,  we  propose  at  an  early  date  to  consider. 

James  W.  Baeclay. 


CASSANDRA  IN  THE  TUB. 

There  is  a  good  club  story  of  a  young  “  man  about  town,” 
who  declared  that  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette  was  the  one  and  only 
comic  paper  worth  looking  into,  justifying  his  paradox  by 
reference  to  the  exquisitely  dry  humoiu*  of  its  “  Occasional 
Notes,”  and  to  the  grave  irony  with  which  it  at  interval^ 
and  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  write  about,  allows  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  to  impeach  the  universe.  It  would  be 
irreverent,  indeed,  to  suggest  that  the  Contemporary  Revie^w 
is  a  comic  periodical,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  intensely  comic  aspect  of  Mr.  W.  B. 
Greg’s  contributions  to  tliat  most  philosophically-given  maga^ 
zine.  It  is  somewhere  suggested  in  Cicero  that  when  a  couple 
of  augurs  got  together  it  must  have  been  very  difficult  for 
them  to  preserve  their  gravity.  Similarly  we  can  imagine 
the  Editor  of  the  Contemporary  Review  allowing  Mr.  Greg  to 
publish  his  “  Rocks  Ahead,”  and  then  allowing  Mr.  Arthur 
Arnold  to  reply  to  it,  and  laughing  in  his  sleeve  all  the  while 
to  think  that  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  people  call  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  actually  believe  to  be  the  genuine  article.  We  are 
sorry  to  notice  that  his  own  “  Rocks  Ahead”  appears  to  have 
impressed  Mr.  Greg  very  much  more  than  is  absolutely  nec^ 
sary.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  obtained  a  very  easy  vic¬ 
tory  over  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  whose  reply — by  a  failing  some- 
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what  common  amongst  philosophers  on  a  small  scale — 
waa  a  little  too  much  about  himself  to  be  as  strictly 
to  the  point  as  could  have  been  wished.  But,  strangely 
«DOUgh,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Greg  that 
the  true  value  of  what  he  had  to  tell  us  in  his  “Rocks  Ahead”  is 
very  simificantly  gauged  by  the  fact  that  no  one  but  Mr.  Arthur 
Arnold  took  the  trouble  to  reply  to  it.  He  has  now,  apparently 
under  the  belief  that  it  is  imnossible  for  the  public  to  have  too 


Arnold  took  the  trouble  to  reply  to  it.  He  has  now,  apparently 
under  the  belief  that  it  is  im{)osmble  for  the  public  to  have  too 
much  of  a  good  thing,  taken  up  his  parable  again,  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  number  of  the  Contemporary  contains  a  sort  of  amiably 
despondent  sermon  entitle*!  “  Life  at  High  Pressure,”  which 
is,  in  effect,  a  crambe  repetita  of  “  Rocks  Ahead.”  It  seems  that 
a  naturally  philosophical  temperament  has  led ’Mr.  Greg  to  the 
conclusion  fliat  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  good  in  quiet 
occasional  reflection.  Other  i)eople,  we  believe,  have  said  the 
same  thing  before,  but  have  hardly  said  it  quite  as  well.  “It 
is  well  in  all  careers  to  get  occasionallv  outside  of  ourselves  ; 
to  take  stock  of  our  acfjuisitions  and  their  inherent  value  ;  to 
pause  in  the  race  not  only  to  measure  our  progress,  but  care¬ 
fully  to  scrutinise  our  direction;  and  the  more  breathless /the 
r;ioe,  the  more  essential,  as  assuredly  the  more  difficult,  and, 
perhaps,  the  more  unwelcome,  does  this  scrutiny  become.” 
After  this  it  occurs  to  Mr.  Greg— for  whom  it  is,  perhaps,  some 
slight  excuse  that  he  was  lecturing  at  the  Royal  Institution — 
that  “the  most  salient  characteristic  of  life  in  this  latter  portion 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  its  8i)ee<l.”  We  “value  speed  as 
4pe4d,  with  little  reference  to  the  objects  sought.”  Atlantic 
liners,  to  save  a  day  or  two,  take  the  northern  route  through 
the  fog,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  they  do  not  oftener  run  into 
icebergs.  We  travel  by  train  a  great  deal  too  much,  and  we 
sometimes  run  to  catch  our  train  ;  and  Mr.  Greg  knows 
of  “  three  instances  in  his  own  small  acquaintance  ”  where 
the  “  daily  wear  and  tear”  of  “running  to  catch  trains”  has 
had  “  a  fatal  and  sudden  termination.”  Why  it  is  worse  to 
run  to  catch  a  train  now  than  it  used  to  be  to  run  to  catch  a 
coach  Mr.  Greg  does  not  explain,  but  passes  on  to  point  out 
that  we  are  living  in  “  an  atmosphere  of  excitement,”  and 
that  France  has  had  several  revolutions.  Professional  men 
and  men  of  business  work  too  hard,  and  members  of  the 
tJovemment  work  harder  still.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  have 
no  time  for  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  or  for  reading 
the  Contemporary  Review.  The  result  is  that  men  “  lose  all 
true  appreciation  of  leisure  when  it  comes  at  last,  and  go 
toiling  on  long  after  tlie  culminating  point  of  professional 
success  is  reaclie*!, — when  wealth  hfw  oecome  a  superfluity 
and  there  Ls  no  motive  for  further  accumulation,— not  because 
their  life  has  still  a  chjirm  for  them,  but  because  every  other 
life  has  by  long  disaequaiutance  lost  its  attraction.  ‘Why,’ 
asked  a  friend  once  of  an  eminently  successful  advocate, 
*  why  should  v<»u  go  on  wearing  yourself  out  day  after  day  in 
aunwsiug  gold  wliich  you  can  neither  enjoy  nor  u.se  ?  You 


cessful  man,  too  often  with  much  to  retire  wpon,  has  nothing  to 
retire  to.**  If  Mr.  Greg  must  tell  stories  he  had  better  tell  them 
accurately.  Everyone  knows  who  is  the  “eminently  suc- 
ces.sfjil  julvocate  ”  referred  to,  and  who  was  the  learned 
Serjeant  who  told  him  that  “  he  couldn’t  hike  his  money  with 
him  where  he  was  going,  aiul  if  he  did  it  would  melt.” 


that,  “even  in  the  more  distinctly  intellectual  careers — except 
perhaps  ^ine  branches  of  literature  and  science — physical 
strength  is  nearly  as  essential  as  mental  superioriW,  and  men¬ 
tal  superiority  often  fails  for  want  of  it.”  This  is  not 
exactly  a  new  complaint,  nor  does  it  amount  to  very  much. 
A  barrister,  or  a  pliysiciau,  or  an  engineer,  or — for  the  matter 


somewhere  or  other,  some  vears  ago.  It  is,  however,  almost 
refreshinarlv  reassuring,  when  we  are  warned  of  the  d-it,. 


refreshingly  reassuring,  when  we  are  warned  of  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  “  life  at  high  pressure,”  to  recollect  that  there  am 
people  who  have  time  to  write  this  kind  of  thing,  and  people 
who  have  time  to  read  it.  We  should  imagine  that  Mr.  Gmg 
might  possibly,  under  favourable  circumstances,  preach  a  vei^ 
good  sermon ;  but,  as  a  philosopher,  he  fails  lamentably  in 
clearness  of  thought.  No  doubt  there  is  a  point  of  view  from 
which  modem  civilisation  may  be  reg^ed  a.s  an  attempt  to 
reduce  time  and  space  to  minima^  and  in  this  direction  there  is 
certainly  a  very  great  deal  of  “  hi^  pressure  ”  going  on.  We 
travel  by  express  trains  and  clipper  ships,  and  use  the  tele- 
graph  where  our  fathers  used  tne  post,  and  make  holiday 
tours  round  the  world  instead  of  to  Margate,  and  are,  beyond 
all  question,  feverishly  impatient  of  anything  like  delay.  On 
this  point — on  the  tendency,  tliat  is  to  say,  of  civ'ilisation,  to 

practically  remove  tlie  obstacles  put  in  the  way  of  human 
*  1  *  1  _  _  _  _  _ •#  , 


much  worth  hearing.  Mr.  Greg,  however,  is  not  a  clear 
thinker.  He  somehow  or  another  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that 
express  trains  are  connected  with  increased  domestic  exitendi- 
ture,  and  Atlantic  liners  with  the  gradual  decay  of  faith,  and 
that  wliat  is  needed  to  put  things  right  is  that  our  aristo¬ 
cracy  should  travel  by  third-class  in  Parliamentary  trains, 
and  wear  cotton-print,  and  corduroy.  The  truth  is  tliat, 
with  an  almost  clerical  mistiness  of  conception,  Mr.  Greg 
is  comprising  in  one  indictment  thii^  that  have  literally 
nothing  to  do  with  one  another.  The  “high  pressure” 
of  modem  life  may  or  may  not  be  an  evil.  Even  medical 
men  are  divided  on  the  j)oint,  and  seem,  upon  the  whole, 
disDosed  to  agree  that  insanity  and  heart  disease  ai‘e  not 


handsome  face.  It  is  the  old  tjile  of  ^felix  et  pulcher  et  acer.*’ 
Mr.  Greg  is  a  little  more  fortunate  when  he  wanders  away 
into  some  veiy  vague  and  general  remarks  almut  the  increased 
ex|>euses  of  living.  He  suggests  tliat  people  spend  too  much 
over  their  houses,  iind  horses,  and  clothes,  and  carriages,  and 
opera  boxes,  and  thinks  that  it  wamld  be  a  good  thing  if  “  the 
OTmlent  and  noble,  the  leaders  of  fashion,  the  acknowledged 
chiefs  and  stiirs  of  society,”  were  to  set  an  example  of  simple 
life.  And  so  “  Life  at  High  Pressure  ”  concludes,  with  a  few 
feeble  comments  upon  “  asceticism,”  of  which  we  are  led  to 
infer  Mr.  Greg  does  not  think  very  highly,  legjirding  it, 
indeed,  as  “a  signal  blunder,  which  can  never  really  attain 
its  eml.” 

To  tlie  l^st  of  our  belief  and  ability  we  liave  conscientiously 
repro<luced,  in  a  iiecessjirily  brief  summary,  the  whole  gist  of 
Mr.  Greggs  ariicle.  Pmbably  even  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold  will 
hardly  think  it  w*>rth  his  while  to  tell  us,  by  way  of  answer 
to  it,  what  “I”  think,  and  what  people  have  said  to  “  me,” 
and  wliat  “  I  ”  have  said  liack  to  tliem,  and  where  “  I  ”  have 
travelled,  and  wliat  ex|)erieuce8  “  I  ”  have  had,  and  how  “  I  ” 
was  once  “  an  Assistant  Commissioner  ”  for  something  or  other. 


disposed  to  agree  that  insanity  and  heart  disease  ai‘e  not 
at  all  more  frequent  than  they  used  to  be,  and  that  the 
average  duration  of  life  Ls  steadily  increasing.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  increased  cost  of  living  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
as  any  man  will  find  who  will  ts^e  the  trouble  at  the  end  of 
the  week  to  ask  himself  how  much  he  has  spent  upon  really 
reasonable  necessaries,  and  how  much  he  has  thrown  away  to 
gratify  his  pleasui'e  or  fancy.  The  fact  is,  that  exactly  as  we 
make  money  quickly,  so  we  spend  it  quickly,  and  tliat  whra 
money  can  be  quickly  made,  the  necessity  tor  saving  is  leu 
piiramoimt.  It  is,  no  doubt,  matter  of  regret  that  the  richeiA 
portion  of  society  is  not  also  the  best  educated,  and  tliat  ao 
much  money  should  be  wasted  upon  pleasures  of  a  low  order. 
Even  here,  however,  the  world  has  not  wholly  lost  by  the 
change,  and  the  young  City  man,  who  tosses  his  guineas  about 
as  he  makes  them,  is  quite  as  estimable,  and  far  more  auiiaUe 
a  type  of  humanity  than  are  the  Waules  and  Feathei*stoBei 
of  ‘  Middlemarch.’  Such  evils  as  there  are  in  the  present 
nature  of  human  life,  lie  a  little  deejier  than  Mr.  Greg  has 
yet  gone,  and  need  somewhat  more  analysis  for  their  diSf 
coveiy  than  wouhl  suit  an  afternoon  audience  in  Albemarle^ 
street.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  to  whom  Mr.  Greg  refers,  and 
whom  he  quotes  with  all  tliat  faith  which  is  so  charming  in  a 
disciple,  seems  to  have  somewhere  said  that  “your  middle-cbaa 
man  tliinks  it  the  highest  pitch  of  development  and  civilias- 
tion  when  his  letters  are  cairied  twelve  times  a  day  from 
Islington  to  Camberwell  and  from  Camberwell  to  Islington, 
and  if  railway  trains  run  to  and  fro  between  them  every 
quarter  of  an  hour.  He  thinks  it  nothing  that  the  trains 
only  carry  him  from  a  dismal  illiberal  ufe  at  IslingtMi 
to  a  dismal  illiberal  life  at  Camberwell ;  and  that  the 
letters  only  tell  him  that  such  is  the  life  there.”  The 
sentence  is  a  tyjiical  one ;  for  it  really  shuts  up  the 
whole  of  what  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  ever  had  to  teU  us— 
which  is,  in  effect,  that  the  world  is  rich  and  well-to-do,  and 
that  people  who  have  become  suddenly  rich  are  apt  to  prove 
vulgar  and  overbearing.  Mr.  Arnold — Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
we  mean— tells  us  this  in  really  exquisite  English.  Mr.  Greg 
i‘eproduces  it  with  all  his  own  clerical  ponderosity.  There  was 
once  a  profane  undergiaduate  at  Baliol  who  observed  of  the 
lectures  of  his  tutor  upon  “  philosophical  method  ”  that  “  he 
didn’t  much  care  for  Hegel  ainl  water.”  There  is  not  much 
of  “  new  wine”  about  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  philosophy,  and 
Mr.  Greg  does  not  so  much  dilute  it  as  thicken  it — much  as 
if  one  were  to  stir  up  oatmeal  in  old  Steinberg  with  an  idea 
of  “  giving  it  body.”  Besides,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  is  purely 
criticsd,  and,  consequently,  at  times  amusing.  Mr.  Greg 
pre;iches  at  us  with  all  the  conscious  superiority  of  a  spiritual 
guide.  If  we  may  tell  yet  anotlier  old  Oxford  story,  the  ton® 
of  both  “  Life  at  Hi"h  Pressure  ”  and  “  Rocks  Ahead  ”  iire- 
sistibly  reminds  us  of  the  College  Dean  who  said  to  an  offendii^ 
undergraduate,  “Sir,  you  have  not  only  offended  Almighty  God, 


but  you  have  also  incurred  my  very  serious  displeasure. 
Such  a  tone  is  the  more  offensive  when  we  take  into  account 


the  distinct  superficiality  of  Mr.  Greg’s  strictures  upon  t^ 
world  in  which  it  is  his  fortune  to  find  himself  deposits. 
When  SchopenJiauer  said  that  it  was  a  very  serious  question 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  for  all  of  us  if  the 
earth  had  remained  like  the  moon  a  mass  of  inert  and  lifeless 
cinder  and  clay,  he  had  a  very  deep  meaning  in  his  words. 
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and  knew  it.  Schopenhauer — in  a  word — was  not  a  critic  but 
a  thinker.  He  certainly  was  not,  like  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
“a  philosopher  for  the  genteel.”  Between  Schopenhauer 
and  Mr.  Greg  we  will  not  attempt  any  comparison.  But  we 
cannot  congratulate  Mr.  Arnold  uj>on  his  first  disciple.  Mr. 
Greg  is — to  our  thinking — tedious,  self-sufficient,  dull,  and 
altogether  deficient  in  that  feminine  caprice  and  more  than 
feminine  spitefulness  which  is  the  real  secret  of  Mr.  Arnold’s 
success. 


SYMPATHETIC  CRITICISM. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  to  comi>are  the  criticism  of 
the  eighteenth  century  with  the  modern  manner  of  dealing 
with  ^  works  either  of  literature  or  art.  Tlie  earlier  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  craft  were  apt  to  be  easily  content  with  tneir 
researches  into  the  special  qualities  of  the  author  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  Their  style  was  eminently  judicial,  and  the  praise 
or  censure  they  thought  fit  to  give  was  not  embarrasseil  by 
any  awkward  doubt  as  to  their  own  fitness  for  the  office  of 
judge,  or  by  the  position  of  the  culprit  brought  before  them. 
The° machinery  of  criticism,  too,  was  much  less  complex  then 
than  now.  Tlie  luckless  author,  whoever  he  might  be,  oi* 
whatever  the  nature  of  his  work,  was  exposed  to  the  sanctions 
of  a  very  simple  code  of  critical  law,  and  was  either  acquitted 
with  a  word  of  patronising  encouragement  from  the  Court,  or 
sharfdy  condemneil,  just  as  a  criminal  might  be  at  the  present 
time.  There  is  an  enduring  and  harmless  tradition  among 
English  lawyers  that  a  body  of  legal  rules,  adequate  for  all 
occasions,  resides  in  the  breasts  of  the  common  law  judges,  and  it 
would  be  contrary  to  all  etiquette  to  suppose  that  any  c£^  can 
iirise  for  which  an  appropriate  legal  doctrine  does  not  exist. 
A  kindred  faith  infected  the  proceedings  of  the  masterful 
critics  of  the  last  century.  Each  art,  whether  poetry,  drama, 
or  fiction,  was  compassed  about  with  a  certain  number  of  neat 
and  trite  regulations,  and  the  author  who  failed  to  satisfy 
jvny  one  of  these  was  to  that  extent  put  out  of  Court. 
Just  as  Touchstone  only  needed  to  know  tnat  the  unfortunate 
shepherd  in  the  Forest  of  Arden  had  never  been  to  Court 
before  he  pronounced  him  “  damned,”  so  these  critics,  having 
informed  themselves  about  certain  points  of  conduct  in  their 
Authm-,  ait  once  pronounced  a  decisive  opinion.  Perhaps  the 
most  diverting  of  all  these  literary  lawgivers  and  judges  is 
the  great  Johnson  himself.  His  audacious  criticisms  of 
Shakespeare  are  perfect  maste^ieces  in  their  way,  and  they 
show^  the  kind  of  consideration  which  tlie  critic  deemed 
sufficient  for  hLs  task.  When  we  read  in  bold  phraseology 
that  “  the  sentiments  ”  in  a  particular  play  “  are  just,”  or 
“the  conduct  of  the  story  is  clear  and  intelligible,”  we 
fancy  the  sentences  taken  from  a  law  report  ;  and  on  other 
occasions,  as  in  the  death  of  Cordelia,  when  the  critic  pro¬ 
nounces  the  act  of  the  poet  repugnant  to  his  own  generous 
.  feeling,  we  miglit  almost  believe  that  the  unfortunate  prisoner 
liad  been  let  off  wdth  a  severe  reprimand  and  a  caution  not  to 
behave  so  again.  But  it  w'as  not  only  Johnson,  a  veritable 
master  of  commonplace,  who  followed  this  style  in  criticism. 
His  was  only  the  most  powerful  expression  of  the  accepted 
system  of  the  time.  The  same  tacit  consciousness  of  sufficiency 
.md  the  s^e  or  even  greater  poverty  of  appreciation  are  to 
be  found  in  other  writers  of  the  period  whose  authority  was 
not  so  great,  but  whose  confidence  was  no  leas.  And  the 
system  may  be  said  to  have  survived  in  the  later  writings  of 
he  in^at  Q,uarterly  Reviewers.  The  “This  will  never  do”  of 
J-<ord  Jeffery  was  not  the  utterance  of  adverse  opinion  ;  it 
the  sentence  of  a  man  who  believed  he  had  the  power  to 
abate  a  nuisiince.  There  was  no  question  as  to  correctness  of 
judgment,  and  any  hint  of  doubt  on  this  head  was  always 
rea^  m  the  light  of  a  contempt  of  Court.  The  critic  had  the 
in  his  brej^  and  hLs  only  duty  was  to  administer  it  with 
looming  dignity  and  without  a  trace  of  the  sort  of  mercy 
might  be  interpreted  for  weakness, 
hatever  adviuitages  this  system  may  liave  possessed  it  ^ 
a  thmg  of  the  past.  The  modern  critic  assumes  a  very 
merent  attitude  towards  his  author.  He  does  not  so  much 
y^mpt  to  a^ign  a  definite  value  to  the  work  before  him  as 
u^ive  at  its  meaning.  He  is  always  nervously  desirous  to 
ui^rstand  and  appreciate  the  intention  of  the  artist,  and 
ra^er  seeks  to  iuterpiet  liis  purpose  to  the  crowd  than  to 
express  a  decision  as  to  the  worth  of  what  has  been  done.  For 
us  particular  function  the  critic  must  be  before  all  things 
H^npathetic.  He  must  endeavour  to  realise  the  special  circum¬ 
stances  in  wMcli  the  author  was  placed,  the  particular  views, 
or  even  prejudices,  he  may  have  inherited,  and  the  precise 
ruts  of  the  task  set  before  liim.  Criticism,  in  fact,  becomes 
ner|>retation,  and  the  function  of  the  critic  ceases  when  he 
made  his  readers  thoroughly  understand  the  exact  nature 
o  the  work  under  discussion.  Thus  we  find  that  the  special 
q’lality  of  m(^ei*u  criticism  is  a  subtle  and  minute  power  of 
‘Uiaiysw.  It  is  able  to  dissect  things  of  most  delicate  work- 
to  refer  every  quality,  however  slight  and  unsub¬ 


stantial,  to  its  source  in  the  mind  of  the  author  or  the 
artist,  and  to  distinguish  what  is  individual  from  what  belongs 
to  the  particular  epoch.  Beyond  this  }x>int  modem  criticism 
seldom  passes.  To  legislate  for  genius,  to  attempt  to  lay  down 
rules  for  the  structure  of  imamnative  work,  is  an  office  from 
which  the  modern  critic  would  shrink  with  fear  and  dismay. 
The  inscrutable  ways  of  creative  power  are  of  too  holy  a 
nature  for  such  an  investigation.  Moreover,  the  system  of 
genius  is  not  to  be  measured  by  logical  machinery.  It  is 
enough  for  reason  and  research  if  imder  the  guidance  of  a 
83Tnpathetic  and  reverent  spirit  the  author’s  meaning  may  be 
laid  bare.  To  do  more  would  be  to  limit  the  freedom  of 
imagination,  and  the  critic  of  to-day  will  scarcely  even  dare  to 
declare  whether  the  work  which  he  has  so  diligently  tried  to 
understand  really  deserves  to  be  understood. 

This,  roughly  stated,  is  the  modem  method,  and  it  certainly 
compares  very  favourably  with  the  “  happy  audacity  ”  of  the 
Johnsonian  style.  In  one  sense,  all  criticism  is  harmless; 
and  this  is  well,  for  we  can  scarcely  imamne  a  greater  misfor¬ 
tune  than  would  have-  befallen  England  if  the  literature  of 
the  seventeenth  century  had  only  been  riven  to  us  in  the 
form  in  which  the  critics  of  the  eighteenUi  century  thought 
best.  Shakespeare  improved  by  the  common  sense  of  John¬ 
son,  and  the  blank  verse  of  Milton  attuned  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  polished  art,  would  indeed  have  been  a  sorry 
possession.  The  modem  system  of  criticism  is,  at  any  rate, 
free  from  the  vice  of  improving  genius.  Our  age,  m  this 
sense,  is  essentially  preservative,  and  our  criticism  shares  the 
general  sentiment  of  respect  for  the  integrity  of  great  achieve¬ 
ments.  The  special  merit  of  the  sympathetic  temiier  which  we 
have  pointed  out  as  a  dominant  element  in  modem  criticism 
is  most  forcibly  exhibited  in  the  treatment  of  art  of  the 
highest  class.  In  the  presence  of  works  oi  j^ileodid  genius, 
criticism  most  fitly  becomes  iuterpretatiou ;  for  it  is  more 
important  that  the  grandeur  of  the  poem  or  the  picture 
should  be  understood  than  that  its  petty  imperfections  should 
be  pointed  out.  And  here  criticism  finds  so  much  to  do ;  the 
setting  forth  of  the  scheme  of  the  work,  and  the  notice  of  its 
infinite  beauties  in  expression,  is  a  laboiu*  requiring  itself  so 
large  a  share  of  power  that  the  labourer  may  well  be  par¬ 
doned  if  nothing  more  is  done.  But  the  very  virtues  of  this 
mode  of  patient  and  reverent  interpretation  may,  under 
certain  circumstancei^  become  a  vice.  Sympathy  so  mnuine 
and  so  searching  requires  to  be  partly  controlled  by  judgment. 
The  critic  is  safe  in  the  presence  of  great  power,  but  ex|>e- 
rience  proves  that  he  may  often  go  astray ;  and  any  careful 
student  of  modem  criticism  must  have  di^vered  that  the 
sympathetic  worshipper  is  sometimes  found  devoutly  praymg 
before  an  altai*  on  which  the  fire  has  gone  out.  ^is 
tendency  to  kneel  before  hollow  shrines  is  in  tmth  the 
special  danger  of  the  keenly  appreciative  manner.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  worse  not  to  worship  where  worship  is 
due,  but  is  bad  enough  to  mistake  an  im|>Obtor  for  a  god. 
And  the  danger  is  the  more  real  because  there  is  nothing  iii 
the  modern  process  which  protects  the  critic  against  mistake. 
No  subject  is  in  itself  too  minute  for  analysis  or  too  strong 
for  sympathy,  and  we  may  even  go  so  far  os  to  say  that,  in 
certain  cases,  the  more  insignificant  the  subject  the  more 
readily  is  sympathy  attracted.  There  is  a  certain  race  of 
critics  at  the  present  day  who  are  not  content  to  worship 
things  divine :  they  want  to  discover  their  gods  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  will  not  walk  in  the  highways  of  praise  or 
follow  in  the  track  of  others  ;  and  the  result  is,  they  some¬ 
times  perceive  more  in  their  heroes  than  they  are  able  to 
impart  to  others.  And  as  another  danger  of  the  symjMithetic 
style  must  be  reckoned  its  tendency  to  sink  the  identity  of 
the  critic  in  that  of  his  master.  We  are  no  longer  iuformetl 
as  to  whether  the  particular  work  was  worth  doing,  but  only 
as  to  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  done.  The  critic  so  success¬ 
fully  puts  himself  in  the  circumstances  of  his  hero  as  to  be 
incapable  of  distinguishing  the  lasting  qualities  of  the  work 
from  its  accidental  form,  and  at  times  the  sympathy  lieoomes 
so  intense  that  mere  tricks  of  style  and  peculiarities  of 
manner  are  dwelt  upon,  to  the  neglect  of  essential  gifts. 
Tlius  it  happens  that  the  modem  critic  delights  tq  separate  by 
sharp  lines  of  division  the  artistic  achievements  of  different 
epochs.  He  will  take  away  all  lesion  from  Greek  art,  in 
order  to  give  it  to  the  art  of  the  Renaissance  ;  he  will  deny 
the  splendid  calm  that  belongs  to  Micliael  Angelo  because  that 
is  the  special  attribute  of  the  antique.  The  different  epochs 
are  labelled  with  their  approjH-iate  qualities  ;  the  higher 
beauty  that  underlies  local  distinctions  is  left  to  shift  for 
itself.  This  is  the  very  worst  result  of  the  modem  temper  in 
criticism.  We  may  excuse  the  temjiorary  godhead  of  a  few 
moderately-gifted  mortals ;  for  we  are  introduced  in  this  way 
to  qualities  often  admirable  and  always  interesting.  But  the 
narrowing  of  great  genius  to  the  scc^  of  its  local  charac¬ 
teristics  —the  portraiture  of  an  age  by  means  oi  it«  costume 
alone— is  in  the  essence  of  caricature,  and  is  moreover  ojifsised 
to  the  very  function  of  tene  interpretatiott  for  which  modem 
criticism  pleads. 
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POETRY. 


wish  to  say  one  word  in  dispara«ment  of  the  Qneen  of 
England.  Victoria,  through  the  whole  course  of  her  reiim 


THE  COLLAPSE  OF  THE  RECOEDER. 

[Mr.  Ru§sell  Gurney  Baid,  that  the  Judge  who  had  been  appointed 
under  the  Public  Worahip  Act  “  deemed  it  exceedingly  desirable  that 
there  should  be  some  experience  of  the  working  of  the  present  system 
before  any  change  was  made.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not  ms 
intention  to  propose  during  the  present  Session”  any  Bill  for  amend¬ 
ing  that  Act,  “  and  in  taking  that  course,  he  would,  he  believe,  be 
consulting  the  wishes,  not  only  of  the  House  generally,  bi^ of  aE  those 
most  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject. — Feb.  26, 1875.J 


England.  Victoria,  througn  tne  wnoie  course  of  her  reign 
haa  proved  herself  a  perfectly  constitutional  monarch— -flie 


only  one,  in  fact,  who  has  never  n^e  a  fault  or  attempted  to 
stretch  her  power  beyond  its  legitimate  len^h.  But  we  must 
protest  against  the  saying  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  that  the  Queen 
had  the  absolute  right  to  bestow  the  office  of  Serjeant-at- 
Arms  at  her  sole  will  and  pleasure. 


Ye  orthodox  sons  of  the  Protestant  Church, 

Once  more  by  your  leaders  you’re  left  in  the  lurch. 

Tliey  j>romi.sed  last  year  they  would  bring  in  a  Bill, 

Your  cup  of  contentment  completely  to  fill. 

Which  should  deal  with  the  case  of  each  criminal  parson, 
Extending  from  heresy  downwards  to  arson. 

And  every  one  looked  for  an  epoch  of  order. 

To  rise  from  the  Bill  of  the  worthy  Recorder. 

Tlie  sons  of  the  Church  ;  how  they  longed  for  that  Bill ! 
Which  the  mutinous  clergy  should  marshal  and  drill. 

And  how  keen  were  the  hopes  of  each  pious  attorney, 

For  a  sight  of  the  measure  of  good  Russell  Gurney. 
While  the  law-breaking  parsons,  in  terror  and  gloom. 
Awaited  the  knell  of  their  fast  coming  doom. 


But  six  months  have  elapsed,  and  the  season  recalls 
The  Lords  and  the  Commons  to  Westminster’s  Halls. 
Where  good  Christians  sit  silent,  expectant,  and  still. 

To  hear  the  Recorder  bring  forward  his  Bill. 

He  rises— prepared  to  let  fall  some  remarks, 

(While  shake  in  their  shoes  all  the  criminous  clerks) ; 

He  rises — and  doubtless  prepared  to  explain 
The  points  of  his  measure — at  least  in  the  main  ; 

He  rises— and  surely  attention  will  draw. 

To  the  plan  he’s  devised  for  enforcing  the  law. 

And  the  House,  much  impressed  by  his  skill  and  research, 
Is  ready  to  back  him  in  ruling  the  Church. 


But  alas  for  the  men  who  put  faith  in  Recorders 
For  curing  and  stifling  religious  disorders. 

“  No  Bill  ”  he  declares  in  words  weighty  and  slow. 

No  Bill  for  this  Session  I’d  have  you  to  know. 

Last  Session  we  did  rather  more  than  was  pleasant. 

And  the  judge  has  got  quite  enough  work  for  the  present. 
Some  good  fellows  have  told  me — and  no  one  can  doubt  it — 
That  as  for  my  Bill — we  .ore  better  without  it. 

— Now,  inquisitive  members  your  answer  you’ve  got, 

As  for  criminous  clerks,  they  may  all  go  to  pot. 

He  spoke,  and  the  bubble  so  pleasingly  fair. 

Which  for  six  months  had  floated,  dissolved  into  air. 
Dissolved  into  vapour,  cloud,  smoke,  mist  and  steam. 

Like  the  ghost  of  an  oil  well,  a  phantom  or  dream. 

Then  the  Commons  applauded  the  sense  and  the  skill 
Which  saved  them  discussing  a  wearisome  Bill ; 

The  criminous  clerks  were  delighted  to  find 
The  worthy  Recorder  so  lenient  and  kind ;  • 

Tlie  Cliurch  quite  resignedly  bowed  to  the  trial, 

(They  care  for  nought  else,  if  they’re  safe  from  old  Miall). 
And  regret  was  confined  to  a  few  simple  chaps. 

Who  felt  some  surprise  at  this  total  collapse. 

Exclaiming  “  Confound  it,  we’re  done  for  this  journey. 

What  idiots  we  are  to  believe  Russell  Gurney  !” 

An  Aggrieved  Parishioner. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  PREROGATIVE  OP  THE  CROWN. 

Sir, — Mr.  Disraeli  seldom  loses  an  opportunity  of  paying 
compliments  to  the  Queen.  Last  night,  in  the  House  of  (i>m- 
inons,  he  declared  that  the  appointment  of  the  new  Serjeant- 
at-Arms  in  place  of  the  one  resigning  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Queen,  and  that  she  had,  of  her  own  will  and  authority, 
nominated  to  the  vacancy  the  present  Deputy  Seijeant-at- 
Anus  on  account  of  his  being  a  favourite  with  the  House  of 
Commons.  For  doing  this  Mr.  Disraeli  highly  complimented 
the  Queen  for  her  disinterestedness.  Now,  we  would  not 


By  the  Bill  of  Rights,  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament 
upon  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  the  Sovereign  of 
England  can  do  no  public  act  without  having  the  si^ature  of 
a  Minister.  She  cannot  name  a  Commanaer-in-Chief,  any 


more  than  a  Serjeant-at-Arms,  without  the  signature  of  a 
Minister  being  attached  to  the  royal  order,  'iherefore,  if 
Mr.  Disraeli  does  not  approve  of  any  act  of  the  Queen,  be 
has  simply  to  intimate  this,  and  to  resign  if  she  does  not 
agree  with  him.  It  is  true  the  Queen  may  accept  this 
resignation  and  appoint  another  Cabinet  of  men  who  will 
do  her  bidding.  But  then,  to  dismiss  a  Government  which 


resignation  and  appoint  another  Cabinet  of  men  who  will 
do  her  bidding.  But  then,  to  dismiss  a  Government  which 
has  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  which  may 
refuse  the  supplies  and  do  other  things  very  disagreeable  to 
the  monarch,  would  be  no  joke.  If  the  Queen,  therefore,  had 
made  a  bad  appointment  in  promoting  the  Deputy  Serjeant- 
at-Arms,  the  whole  blame  would  have  fallen  upon  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  Government.  The  House  of  Commons  would  have 
said,  you  ought  to  have  resigned  rather  than  have  permitted  a 
nomination  of  this  kind. 

The  saying  in  England  that  ^Hhe  king  can  do  no  wrong” 
is  true  to  the  letter.  Every  appointment  and  act  in  ffie 
Sovereign’s  name  can  only  be  carried  through  by  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  a  Minister,  and  who,  by  makes  the  whole 

Cabinet  responsible.  In  England  and  in  all  really  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchies,  the  Sovereign  is  the  mere  nominal  head  of 
the  executive.  It  is  the  Ministry  who,  as  long  as  they  have 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  are  the  real  rulers. 
The  power  of  the  Queen  is  by  no  means  so  great  in  England 
as  that  of  MacMahon,  the  President  of  the  Republic  in 
France.  The  Constitution  of  England  is,  in  fact,  a  Republic 
governed  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  which,  now  that  we  have 
a  good  representation  of  the  people,  is  a  real  Republic  and 
not  a  false  one,  as  was  the  case  during  the  reign  of  the  Georgea 
and  the  existence  of  the  rotten  boroughs. 

I  am,  &c.,  James  Attoun, 
Reform  Club,  March  2nd,  1875. ' 


LITERATURE. 


RANKE’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  Uistory  of  England^  ‘principally  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  "Bj 
Leopold  von  Ranke.  Translated.  In  Six  Volumes.  Oxford:  At 
the  Clarendon  Press.  1875. 

[Firet  Notice.^ 

The  appearance  of  ‘  Ranke’s  History  of  England  *  in  an 
English  dress  cannot  fail  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  progress 
of  historical  knowledge  amongst  us.  The  importance  of 
the  book  has  long  been  known  to  historical  students.  The 
fact  that  it  has  not  yet  been  translated  shows  that  pub¬ 
lishers,  at  all  events,  have  no  great  belief  that  the  English 
reading  public  have  much^interest  in  tracing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  English  politics.  As  no  other  publishers  under¬ 
took  this  work  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Clarendon  Press 
has  found  time,  in  the  intervals  of  the  production  of  count¬ 
less  small  school-books,  to  do  something  to  justify  its 
existence.  The  six  handsome  volumes  before  us  are  well 
printed  and  pleasant  to  read.  The  translation  has  been 
done  by  a  collaboration  of  eight  resident  members  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  who,  on  the  whole,  have  succeeded  in 
making  a  readable  book.  In  the  translator’s  preface  they 
tell  us  that  the  translation  “was  intended  in  the  first 
instance  for  the  use  of  students  in  Oxford.”  W.e  are  glad 
to  hear  that  modem  studies  are  so  far  flourishing  there  as 
to  create  a  demand  for  such  a  book. 

Of  all  Ranke’s  numerous  historical  works,  perhaps  none 
is  so  illustrative  of  his  peculiar  power  as  is  his  *  History  of 
England.*  His  political  penetration  has  found  a  worthy 
field  for  its  exercise  in  the  complications  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  while  his  profound  conviction  of  the  momentous 
nature  of  the  issues  involved  gives  a  tone  of  noble  elevation 
to  his  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  whole.  Ranke  is 
often  praised  with  justice  for  his  impartiality;  but  with 
him  impartiality  rests  on  a  footing. different  to  that  of  all 
other  Idstorical  writers.  It  is  not  a  calm,  dispassionate 
judgment  which  he  delivers  with  judicial  severity,  in  accents 
which  show  that  his  own  opinion  has  been  suppressed  iu 
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favour  of  the  results  of  a  careful  weighing  of  conflicting 
testimonies,  and  an  accurate  balance  of  probabilities.  But 
his  impartiality  comes  spontaneously,  as  a  consequence  of 
his  breadth  of  view :  it  arises  from  his  keen  sympathy  with 
the  largest  results  on  the  future  of  Europe  of  the  events 
which  he  is  narrating.  He  is  profoundly  impressed  by 
their  magnitude,  by  their  tremendous  consequences.  Eager, 
sympathetic,  almost  excited,  he  is  anxious  that  nothing  may 
be  omitted  which  could  show  their  greatness.  Before  his 
deep  conviction  of  their  momentous  importance,  not  to 
England  only,  but  to  Europe  and  to  manl^d,  all  sense  of 
partisanship  or  of  one-sidedness  fades  away.  could 

wish,”  he  says,  to  suppress  myself,  as  it  were,  and  only 
let  the  events  speak  and  the  mighty  forces  be  seen  which 
now  stood  up  against  one  another,  and  became  involved  in 
a  stormy  contest  which  was  frai^ht  with  the  decision  of 
questions  most  important  for  the  European  world.” 

It  is  this  breadth  of  riew  which  gives  Banke  his  great 
worth  to  an  English  reader.  English  politics  have,  no  doubt, 
suffered  in  almost  every  age  from  our  insularity.  And 
English  historians,  like  English  statesmen,  are  apt  to  turn 
their  eyes  from  the  great  march  of  European  politics  to 
the  discussion  of  small  social  and  constitutional  questions 
at  home.  Banke,  in  his  later  volumes,  covers  the  same 
ground  as  Macaulay,  to  whose  merits  he  pays  a  high  eulogy. 
It  was,  indeed,  bold  for  any  foreigner  to  follow  so  soon  a 
writer  of  Macaulay’s  brilliancy,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  in  all  the  charms  of  local  colouring  and  picturesque 
description  he  does  not  attempt  to  vie  with  him.  But  in 
grasp  of  the  meaning  of  events,  in  all  their  varied  relations 
and  in  their  remote  issues,  Macaulay  cannot  be  compared 
with  Banke.  We  have  passed  from  the  rhetoric  of  a  par¬ 
tisan  to  the  insight  of  a  philosophic  statesman. 

Ranke  has  not  the  charms  of  Macaulay,  nor  can  the 
merits  of  his  style  be  judged  of  in  a  translation.  But  he 
gains,  from  his  general  conception  of  his  subject,  a  dignity 
and  nobility  which  give  him  a  charm  of  his  own.  Bfls  style 
is  easy  and  simple,  and  rises  and  falls  with  his  subject.  He 
is  often  eloquent  with  the  eloquence  that  comes  naturally 
from  deep  feeling.  He  is  sympathetic  with  all  men  placed 
in  high  and  difficult  portions,  and  his  characters,  especially 
those  of  James  I.,  Charles  L,  Charles  H.,  and  William  TIL, 
are  admirable  in  their  fine  appreciation  of  the  qualities 
which  are  developed  by  conversance  with  affairs. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Banke’s  method  of  historical 
wnting  that  he  prefaces  his  history  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury  by  a  sketch  of  the  whole  previous  history  of  England, 
in  which  the  epochs  of  its  constitutional  growth  are  clearly 
and  broadly  shown.  With  the  accession  of  Henry  VHL 
his  history  expands,  and  with  the  accession  of  James  L  it 
becomes  detailed.  Similarly,  though  the  work  does  not 
profess  to  go  beyond  the  death  of  William  HI.,  a  sketch  is 
pven  of  English  politics  to  the  accession  of  Goorge  HL 
■Thus,  practically,  Banke  covers  the  greater  part  of  English 
histoiy,  and  sets  the  period  which  he  has  especially  studied 
111  ite  surroundings  that  so  it  may  be  seen  in  due  pro¬ 
portion. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  that  would  strike  a  reader  of 
Banke  would  bo  the  sense  of  an  alteration  of  the  perspective 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  Banke  is  not  engaged 
lu  leaking  out  for  the  development  of  any  special  set  of 
^htical  or  religious  principles  in  which  he  is  interested ; 
but  he  is  always  endeavouring  to  bring  dearly  forward  what 
Was  England’s  position  as  regarded  the  great  interests  of 
^urope.  To  discover  this,  to  account  for  it,  and  trace  out 

causes  in  the  working  of  internal  politics  is  the  great 
object  before  him.  This  gives  a  largeness  to  his  aim,  and 
lum  from  losing  himself  in  side-issues.  The 
^auer  will  sometimes  resent  the  omission  of  characteristic 
eUila  which  he  hae  been  accustomed  to  find  in  other 
wnters ;  but  Banke  has  no  room  for  unnecessary  ornament : 

accomplish  his  object  within  reasonable  compass  rigorous 
compression  was  required.  The  reader  of  Macaulay  will, 
I^rhaps,  be  disappointed  to  find  that  Banke’s  account  of 
he  Massacre  of  Gilencoe  only  occupies  half  a  page,  and  that 
e  pays  no  further  heed  to  the  question  of  William  ni.’8 
8  are  in  it  than  the  remark  that  **  the  excuse  that  the  King 
Signed  order  without  reading  it  is  but  a  poor  cme,  and, 
Indeed,  is  something  like  another  form  of  accusation  against  1 


him,  for  the  matter  was  so  important  that  he  was  bound  to 
ac^aint  himself  fully  with  it.” 

The  POmt  of  view  from  whicb  Ha.nlrA  f.Vta 


The  point  of  view  from  which  Banke  approaches  the 
great  English  revolutions  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  to 
trace  the  necessary  alterations  that  befel  the  English 
monarchy  when  its  possessors  united  in  themselves  the  rule 
over  England  and  Scotland.  This  was  the  cause  of  the 
difficulties  that  beset  the  early  Stuarts,  and  determined  the 
character  of  their  policy  at  home  and  abroad.  At  homo 
their  object  was  to  imite  the  two  kingdoms  under  their 
authority.  But  the  two  kingdoms  had  different  constitu¬ 
tions,  different  ecclesiastical  systems,  and  different  traditions 
from  the  past.  The  imion  could  only  be  brought  about  by 
strengthening  the  royal  power,  and,  when  effected,  would 
have  strengthened  the  royal  power  still  more ;  for  a  new 
kind  of  sovereignty  would  have  grown  up,  and  the  kingdom 
would  have  been  formed  by  djmastic  influences.  The  fear 
of  this  made  the  Parliaments  of  both  kingdoms  intensely 
jealous  of  change,  and  suspicious  of  the  king  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Moreover,  this  policy  of  the  Stuarts  exercised  great 
influence  on  the  external  attitude  of  England.  Peace  with 
foreign  powers  was  now  necessary.  James,  unlike  Eliza¬ 
beth,  had  an  undisputed  position  amongst  European  sove¬ 
reigns  ;  he  was  acknowledged  by  Catholics  and  Protestants 
alike ;  neutrality  towards  Spain,  and  peace  with  all  was 
James’s  idea.  This  would  leave  his  hands  free  for  home 
matters,  and  would  enable  him  to  be  tolerably  independent 
of  Parliament  on  matters  of  finance. 


This  policy  of  James  L  Banke  is  the  first  to  trace  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  carefully.  As  a  consequence  he  is  enabled  to 
clear  the  character  of  James  frmn  many  misrepresentatiems. 
He  no  longer  appears  as  the  blundering  pedant,  with  some 
intelligence,  but  with  an  ignoble  capacity  for  folly,  whom 
English  writers  have  generally  painted.  It  is  true  Mr. 
Gardiner  has  ventured  to  say  something  for  James,  but 
hesitatingly.  Banke  notices  this  unfairness,  but  is  unaffected 
by  English  traditions.  His  appreciation  of  James  L  will 
perhaps  be  to  the  English  reader  the  greatest  novelty  of  the 
book.  His  idea  was  to  control  and  combine  into  harmony 
the  conflicting  elements  within  his  kingdom  by  his  personal 
will ;  outside  his  kingdom  to  guide  and  regulate  events 
clever  policy.  .  .  .  His  great  fault  was  that  he  made 

everything,  however  important  it  might  be  in  itself,  merely 
secondary  to  his  political  calculation.”  Banke  is  not  even 
astonish^  at  King  James’s  book  agaiost  the  Dutch  Arminian 
Vorstius ;  for  his  followers  were  the  burgher  aristocracy, 
who  were  politically  indifferent  to  England,  and  leaned 
towards  France.  Moreover  orthodoxy  was  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  State  founded,  as  was  the  Netherland 
Bepublic,  upon  religion.  James  hastened  to  do  all  that  he 
I  could  to  prevent  a  State  which  was  a  great  bulwark  against 
Gatholicism  from  having  its  religious  fervour  weakened  by 
the  admifirion  of  a  more  indifferent  party. 

It  is  doubtful,  perhaps,  whether  James’s  policy  could, 
under  any  circumstwees,  have  prevailed.  But  if  we  cobp 
sider  the  difficulties  of  Ms  time,  it  certainly  deserves  more 
sympathy  than  it  has  received.  It  was  at  least  a  bold 
project  to  unite  England  and  Scotland  into  one  kingdom, 
to  appease  the  conflict  of  religious  opinions,  to  make 
England  a  peaceful  mediator  in  foreign  affairs,  and  at  home 
to  establish  the  royal  power  on  a  firmer  basis.  Amid 
many  difficulties  James  pursued  his  way.  He  recognised 
Episcopacy  as  the  form  of  Church  government  to  be  main¬ 
tained  ;  he  introduced  it  into  Scotland,  and  then,  as  soon 
as  he  indicated  the  system,  he  showed  himself  prepared 
for  toleraticMi.  The  Puritan  party  were  allowed  greater 
latitude,  and,  by  the  marriage  of  Prince  Charles  to  a  Catholic 
Princess,  the  way  was  prepared  for  greater  tolerance  of  the 
Catholics. 

But  this  moderation  was  unpopular,  as  was  the  whole 
tenor  of  James’s  foreign  policy,  and  from  this  unpopularity 
he  had  to  suffer.  The  use  of  thq  Boyal  prerogative  had 
been  permitted  to  Elizabeth  because  she  was  wigaged  in  a 
struggle  against  Spain.  When  James  abandoned  this 
struggle  he  gave  Parliament  a  motive  for  attacking  his 
prerogative.  But  the  attack  could  not  become  very  serious 
so  long  as  the  King  remained  at  peace.  The  first  false 
step  of  Charles  I.  was  to  go  to  war,  and  that  unsuccessfully. 
He  aimed  at  the  same  objects  as  his  father,  but  forgot  lus 
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father’s  caution.  Moreover  his  position  was  worse  than 
his  father’s,  for  his  marriage  with  a  Catholic  had  cut  him 
off  entirely  from  the  old  Protestant  policy  of  Elizabeth,  on 
which  Parliament  looked  back  with  regret.  By  the  peace 
with  France  in  1629,  England  renounced  its  connection 
with  the  Huguenots,  and  the  ascendency  of  Catholicism 
from  that  time  forward  became  a  principle  of  the  French 
State. 

When,  however,  Charles  I.’s  financial  diflSculties  drove 
him  to  meet  his  Parliament,  the  hostility  between  the  two 
powers  in  the  State  broke  out.  The  hereditary  right  of 
the  Stuarts  had  been  acknowledged  by  all  parties,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland ;  they  naturally  looked,  therefore,  on 
the  monarchy  as  possessing  indefeasible  rights,  and  they 
regarded  the  Parliaments  as  mere  provincial  councils.  A 
position  founded  on  such  views  James  I.  had  maintained 
by  incessant  oscillation  between  opposite  parties,  and  by 
following  circuitous  paths.  Charles  I.  pursued  the  same 
course  openly.  Much  that  is  ordinarily  called  falsehood 
in  his  dealings  with  his  Parliament  arose  from  an  entire 
inability  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  Parliamentary 
claims. 

As  regards  the  causes  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  Ranke 
again  differs  from  the  point  of  view  ordinarily  taken  by 
English  writers.  He  does  not  approach  it  as  merely  a 
struggle  between  the  English  Parliament  and  the  King ;  he 
regards  it  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
Stuart  plan  for  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  reli¬ 
gious  resistance  of  the  Scots,  and  the  ideas  expressed  in 
the  Scottish  Covenant,  were  the  decisive  blow  vrhich  broke 
down  the  basis  of  the  Stuart  monarchy.  As  against  the 
political  and  religious  plans  of  Charles  I.  the  Scots  asserted 
their  old  liberties.  When  this  assertion  had  been  made 
good,  the  new  religious  ideas  which  the  Scots  had  de¬ 
veloped  formed  the  basis  for  a  claim  to  political  freedom 
such  as  had  never  yet  existed  in  the  world. 

Charles  I.  hoped  to  crush  the  movement  in  Scotland  by 
the  strength  of  the  royal  influence  in  England.  He  failed, 
and  the  Scots  entered  England ;  and  in  their  demands  for 
the  dismissal  of  the  royal  counsellors  and  the  summoning 
of  an  English  Parliament,  they  expressed  the  wishes  of  all 
Charles  I.’s  enemies  at  home.  When  ho  was  obliged  to  give 
way  on  this  point,  the  Stuart  system  of  politics  had  been 
practically  overthrown :  the  question  that  remained  for 
settlement  was  the  extent  to  which  the  King  would  yield 
and  adapt  himself  to  the  new  ideas  which  Scotland  had  put 
so  boldly  forward. 

The  union  of  Scotland  and  England  was  indeed  brought 
about  by  the  Stuarts,  but  not  under  a  powerful  monarchy, 
as  they  had  expected.  The  Scots  established  a  religious 
independence,  and  the  religious  conflict  in  England,  which 
James  I.  had  hoped  to  suppress,  broke  out  with  overpowering 
force.  The  strength  of  Puritanism  in  England  alarmed 
the  Irish,  who  followed  the  example  of  the  Scots,  and 
•tiemanded  national  and  religious  independence.  The  British 
kingdoms  had  risen  against  the  Crown,  and  robbed  it  of 
all  real  influence. 

In  the  great  contest  that  followed,  Charles  I.  was  perhaps 
misled  by  the  history  of  the  French  monarchy  during  the 
religious  wars :  he  trusted  that  a  reaction  would  set  in,  and 
that  ho  should  re-establish  the  monarchy,  as  Henry  IV. 
had  done  in  France.  He  was,  however,  powerless  before 
the  great  force  that  had  arisen.  For  a  while  the  discord 
between  the  Presbyterianism  of  the  Scots  and  the  new 
ideas  of  the  Independents  seemed  likely  to  aid  the  royal 
cause;  but  the  defeat  of  the  Presbyterians  by  Cromwell 
placed  all  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  strict  party, 
whose  views  were  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of 
the  monarchy  to  which  Charles  I.  still  adhered.  He  died 
because  he  could  not  be  trusted  to  give  way.  **  He  knew 
neither  the  depth  of  the  lawful  desires  of  Parliament,  nor 
the  purport  of  the  opposition  already  begun.  He  cherished 
splendid  hopes  when  nearest  to  his  ruin,  for  he  trusted 
chiefly  to  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  rights  and  ideas  for 
which  he  fought.  So  far  there  was  something  of  a  martyr 
in  him,  if  the  man  can  be  called  a  martyr  who  values  hia 
own  life  less  than  the  cause  for  which  he  is  fighting,  and,  in 
perishing  himself,  saves  it  for  the  future.’* 


MANSEL  ON  GNOSTICISM. 

The  Gnostic  Heresies  of  the  First  and  Second  Centuries.  BytheUt© 
H.  L.  Mansel,  D.D  ,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  With  a  Sketch  of  hU 
Work,  Life  and  Character,  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon.  Edited  by 
J.  B.  Lightfoot,  D.D.  Murray. 

The  posthumous  publication  of  Dean  Mansel’s  Lectures 
on  Gnosticism  is,  no  doubt,  sufficiently  justified  by  the 
editor’s  remark  that,  “  since  the  discovery  of  Hippolytus, 
English  literature  has  furnished  no  connected  account  of 
this  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  religious  thought.” 
Although,  however,  the  publication  itself  stood  in  no  need 
of  vindication,  it  may  fairly  be  surmised  to  have  been,  in 
part,  prompted  by  the  desire  of  vindicating  something  that 
did.  In  spite  of  Lord  Carnarvon’s  disclaimer,  people  will 
persist  in  believing  Dr.  Mansel’s  promotion  to  the  chair  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  at  Oxford  to  have  had  less  connection 
with  his  deserts  as  an  ecclesiastic  than  as  an  electioneerer. 
These  lectures  may  now  be  fairly  adduced  to  prove  that, 
however  reprehensible  in  principle,  the  appointment,  had 
the  Professor’s  incumbency  been  of  longer  duration,  might 
have  been  amply  justified  by  its  results.  Not  only  was  Dr. 
Mansel’s  vigorous  and  versatile  mind  capable  of  almost  any 
description  of  intellectual  achievement,  but  ecclesiastical 
history,  as  the  history  of  opinions  rather  than  of  events, 
teems  with  investigations,  of  which  this  is  an  instance,  for 
whose  successful  prosecution  the  acuteness  of  the  meta¬ 
physician  is  even  more  requisite  than  the  sagacity  of  the 
historian. 

Dr.  Mansel  is  very  strong  in  the  metaphysical  depart¬ 
ment  of  his  labours ;  his  practised  eye  detects  at  a  glance 
the  affinities  of  Gnostic  with  modem  speculation,  and  a 
happy  parallel  frequently  casts  a  flood  of  light  over  an 
obscure  subject.  Wild  as  the  Gnostic  reveries  commonly 
appear,  they  often  merely  require  translation  into  modem 
equivalents  to  become  sufficiently  intelligible.  The  short¬ 
comings  of  the  work  may  be  reduced  to  one — it  is  the  work 
of  an  advocate,  and  not  of  a  judge.  The  writer  is  tram¬ 
melled  at  every  step  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  within 
Anglican  limits,  and  of  letting  nothing  fall  capable  of  con¬ 
veying  a  hint  of  scepticism  to  his  youthful  auditors,  most  of 
whom  we  may  assume  to  have  been  preparing  for  orders. 
The  book  is  thus  completely  emasculated,  and  filled  with 
studious  reticences,  at  which  the  author  must  have  chafed 
inwardly,  as  well  as  with  conventional  misrepresentaticms, 
which  cannot  have  imposed  upon  himself.  As  an  example 
of  the  former,  we  may  take  his  treatment  of  the  supposed 
references  to  Gnosticism  in  St.  Paul’s  Epistles.  It  cannot 
have  escaped  Dr.  Mansel  that  these  are  rare  or  non-existent 
in  the  great  and  undisputed  Epistles ;  that  they  are  more 
numerous  and  unequivocal  in  the  less  characteristically 
Pauline  addresses  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  and 
most  patent  of  all  in  the  pastoral  Epistles,  whose  genuine¬ 
ness  is  so  contestable  on  other  grounds.  The  inference, 
though  obvious,  is  in  itself  by  no  means  certain ;  but  is 
it  not  humiliating  that  the  official  mouthpiece  of  a 
great  national  University  dare  not  even  notice  it,  lest 
some  young  men  should  learn  that  the  authenticity 
of  some  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  has  been  challenged  on  no 
frivolous  grounds?  As  an  instance  of. the  acute  logicians 
indulgence  to  the  most  transparent  fallacies,  if  only  they 
tend  to  prop  up  orthodoxy,  we  may  adduce  his  explanation 
of  the  resemblance,  which  even  he  cannot  ignore,  **  of  many 
details  of  Persian  cosmogony  to  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the 
creation  and  the  fall.”  Persons  of  ordinary  common  sense, 
remarking  that  the  Hebrews  went  to  Babylon  without  My 
belief  either  in  immortality  or  in  angels,  but  returned  with 
both,  have  seemed  to  perceive  a  very  simple  explanation  oi 
the  phenomenon.  Dr.  Mansel,  on  the  contrary,  bids  us  to 
suppose  a  reformation  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis,”  in  order  that 
we  may  thus  conciliate  the  traditions  of  the  antiquity  of 
its  first  origin  with  the  traces  which  it  bears  in  its  later 
form  of  the  influence  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebr^ 
captives.”'  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  Persians  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  read  their  Bibles.  A  still  more 
conspicuous  instance  of  Dean  Mansel’s  preference  for  • 
recondite  explanation  over  a  simple  one  when  the  interests 
of  orthodoxy  are  at  stake  may  be  found  in  his  treatment  o 
the  Ebionites  and  Nazarenes.  If  in  examining  the  history 
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of  any  Churcli  but  the  Christian  we  found  a  small  body  of 
believers  accepting  all  the  doctrines  which  we  know  the 
founder  of  their  religion  to  have  taught,  and  rejecting  all 
that  we  know  to  have  been  subsequently  taught  by  others  in 
his  name,  practising  at  great  inconvenience  the  burdensome 
observances  which  he  is  admitted  to  have  sanctioned  by  his 
own  example,  and  repudiating  the  innovations  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  followers,  rejecting  the  traditions  respecting 
him  which  are  nowhere  countenanced  by  himself  or  his 
companions,  and  accepting  all  the  rest,  we  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  pronounce  that  such  a  congregation  had  probably 
preserved  his  teaching  in  its  purity.  Were  this  admitted, 
however,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  authority,  whatever 
might  still  be  said  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  To  Dr.  Mansel,  accordingly,  the  Ebionite 
and  Nazarene  Christians  seem  to  have  gradually  relapsed 
still  more  into  Judaism,  retaining  a  certain  kind  of  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  but  ceasing  at  last  to 
aclmowledge  his  deity  and  pre-existence.”  He  must  have 
been  well  aware  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  evidence  of 
their  having  ever  professed  either  of  these  doctrines.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  a  very  awkward  fact  that  St.  James’s  successors 
in  the  See  of  Jerusalem  should  have  been  Unitarians;  but 
the  matter  is  hardly  mended  by  making  them  Jews.  The 
Dean  should  at  least  in  candour  have  informed  his  hearers 
that  his  theory  respecting  the  Ebionites  was  contrary  to  the 
conclusions  of  all  inquirers  who  had  signed  no  articles  and 
felt  themselves  under  no  obligation  to  abstain  from  incon¬ 
venient  discoveries.  Work  performed  under  the  limitations 
of  Dr.  Hansel’s  must  inevitably  be  second-rate.  With  every 
advantage,  not  merely  of  financial,  but  of  natural  endow¬ 
ment,  the  representative  of  Oxford  has  produced  an  essay 
which  will  be  thought  just  tolerable  in  Germany. 

In  his  analysis  of  the  sources  and  tendencies  of  Gnostic¬ 
ism  Dr.  Mansel  is,  on  the  other  hand,  perfectly  at  home,, 
and  even  possesses  some  advantages  over  more  dispassionate 
inquirers  from  the  keenness  of  his  sympathy  with  a  con¬ 
troversy  in  which  he  himself  has  borne  a  part.  He 
regards  the  Gnostic  conflict  as  but  a  phase  of  the  perpetual 
antagonism  between  Faith  and  Science.  The  pretension  of 
Gnosticism  was  to  apprehend  logically  what  the  Church 
taught  dogmatically.  Although  a  sound  Protestant,  the 
late  Dean  was  constrained  to  adopt  the  ecclesiastical  view 
by  his  own  metaphysical  doctrine  of  the  inaccessibility  of 
absolute  truth,  which  left  him  no  resource  but  an  external 
revelation,  expounded  (though  this  he  declined  to  see)  by  an 
infallible  interpreter.  Gnosticism,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  like  Schelling’s  philosophy,  which  it  greatly 
resembled,  addressed  to  those  supposed  to  be  endowed  with 
an  especial  faculty  of  philosophical  discernment,  was,  in 
another  aspect,  a  system  of  rationalism ;  its  test  of  discipleship 
was  not  faith,  but  intellectual  capacity.  In  this  respect  it  occu¬ 
pied  the  same  relation  towards  dogmatic  religion  as  is  now 
held  by  natural  science,  and  had,  as  Dean  Mansel  forcibly 
points  out,  arrived  by  conjecture  at  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  inferences  deduced  by  science  from  the  observation  of 
nature.  Dogmatic  religion  regards  finite  existence  as  the 
voluntary  creation  of  an  arbitrary  will.  Gnosticism,  at 
east  in  its  most  developed  form,  concurs  with  Science  in 
proclaiming  it  to  be  a  necessary  phase  or  modification  of 
he  Infinite.  If  we  inquire  why  Gnosticism  is  nevertheless 
as  much  distinguished  by  visionary  extravagance  as  genuine 
science  by  caution  and  sobriety,  it  can  only  be  answered 
at  the  former  is  grounded  on  a  priori  speculation,  and 
he  latter  on  observation  and  experiment.  The  ancient 
speculators’  yvwai%  was  as  independent  of  scientific  demon- 
8  ration  as  the  Church’s  iriant.  Their  fantastic  cosmogonies 
were  not,  perhaps,  very  dissimilar  in  principle  to  the 
working  hypotheses  ”  which  nowadays  petrify  so  easily 
mto  scientific  orthodoxies ;  but  the  latter  are,  at  all  events, 
coordinations  of  facts  or  supposed  facts,  the  former  only 
0  fancies.  A  very  fair  idea  of  the  strange  alliance  of  the 
plenary  and  the  scientific  elements  in  Gnosticism  may  be 
enved  from  M.  Figuier’s  recent  book,  ^The  Day  after 
eath,  where  a  writer  professedly  eschewing  superstition 
escribes,  in  the  name  of  science,  the  gradual  approxima- 
lon  of  disembodied  spirits  to  the  sun  with  the  composure 
th  observer  who  has  himself  inspected 

e  phenomenon  by  his  telescope  or  spectroscope. 


This  coincidence  with  the  most  important  conclusions  of 
modem  scientific  research  is  most  complete  in  the  school  of 
Unosticism,  inspired  by  two  men  of  genius,  Basi- 
lides  and  Valentinus.  The  earlier  or  Syrian  systems, 
derived  from  the  impostor  Simon  Magus,  had,  as  Dean 
Mansel  remarks,  explained  the  existence  of  evil  by  two 
l^ypotheses  to  which  science  affords  no  countenance,  either 
that  of  the  corruption  and  inertness  of  matter,  or  of  a  self- 
existing,  active,  malignant  principle.  Basilides,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  to  admit  evil  in  no  other  form  than  as 
a  phase  in  the  world’s  development.”  He  thus  represents 
the  Indian  theology,  as  the  Syrian  Gnosticism  had  repre¬ 
sented  the  Persian,  and  offers  a  further  analogy  in  his  con¬ 
ception  of  the  spiritual  element  as  something  temporarily 
imprisoned  in  matter,  and  its  liberation  as  merely  a  return 
to  the  natural  condition  of  things.  '*His  system,”  says 
Dean  Mansel,  **  is  a  pantheistic  representation  of  the  evolu¬ 
tions  of  the  world  in  a  series  of  necessary  developments  ” — 
an  idea  perfectly  familiar  to  the  modem  mind.  His  lead¬ 
ing  thought  is,  we  might  almost  say  in  modem  language, 
the  education  of  the  world.”  It  is  also  distinguished  from 
other  Gnostic  systems  by  its  comparative  simplicity — an 
advantage  which  is  lost  in  the  hands  of  Basilides’  successor, 
Valentinus,  who  **  obtained  for  his  philosophy  a  more 
general  reception  by  exhibiting  it  in  the  form  of  poetical 
personifications,  instead  of  metaphysical  abstractions.”  To- 
obtain  these  personifications,  he  devised  a  series  of  emana¬ 
tions,  serving  as  dramatis  personce  in  a  wild  but  striking 
philosophical  romance.  He  played,,  in  fact,  the  part  of 
Schelling  to  Basilides’  Hegel.  Marcion,  the  founder  of  the 
third  or  Asiatic  school  of  Gnosticism,  differs  from  its 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  representatives  in  approaching  philo¬ 
sophy  from  the  side  of  Christianity,  instead  of  vice  versd^ 
The  analogy  between  Gnosticism  and  the  modem  spirit 
is  accordingly  much  less  complete  in  his  case.  He  had 
little  turn  for  poetry  or  abstract  speculation,  but  was  a 
dry,  matter-of-fact  thinker,  who,  finding  much  in  the 
economy  of  nature  and  in  the  received  Scriptures  incom¬ 
patible  with  his  ideas  of  reason  and  justice,  got  rid  of  the 
obnoxious  element  in  the  most  obvious  way,  by  attributing 
the  material  creation  to  an  imperfect  Demiurgus,  and  deny¬ 
ing  the  authenticity  of  the  offending  books.  He  thus  elimi¬ 
nated  the  whole  of  the  Bible  except  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and 
the  principal  Epistles  of  Paul,  whose  reaction  against 
Judaism  he  developed  into  open  hostility.  His  criticisms 
!  were  frequently  acute  and  unanswerable,  as  when  he  pointed 
out  the  discrepancy  between  the  Messiah  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy  and  the  historical  Jesus,  from  which  he  concluded' 
that  the  Jewish  Messiah,  the  son,  not  of  the  Deity,  but  of 
the  Demiurgus,  was  yet  to  appear.  His  own  Christ  was  a 
purely  supernatural  personage,  identical.  Dr.  Mansel  is  in¬ 
clined  to  suspect,  with^the  Supreme  Deity  himself. 

The  Syrian  schools  of  Gnosticism  are  principally  im¬ 
portant  as  the  media  of  that  contact  between  Christianity 
and  Persian  Dualism  which  ultimately  gave  birth  to . 
Manichseanism.  Some  of  the  minor  sects,  such  as  the 
Ophites,  are  merely  examples  of  the  fanaticism  which 
springs  up  sporadically  on  the  outskirts  of  every  leading 
religion  in  every  age.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  Dean 
Mansel  includes  the  Clementine  Homilies  and  Eecog- 
nitions  among  Gnostic  writings,  as,  upon  his  own  show¬ 
ing,  almost  every  characteristically  Gnostic  principle  is 
impugned  by  them.  He  goes  so  far,  indeed,  as  to  identify 
the  Simon  Magus  of  the  Recognitions  with  Marcion, 
scarcely  admissible  supposition,  as  there  is  no  record 
of  Marcion  having  laid  claim  to  thaumaturgic  powers. 
The  unflattering  portrait  is  almost  certainly  meant 
for  St.  Paul,  and  the  book  must  be  viewed  as  the  protest  of 
the  expiring  Unitarianism  of  the  primitive  Church  against 
the  mythology  that  was  superseding  it.  Dr.  Mansel  him¬ 
self  allows  the  pseudo-Clementine  writings  to  belong  to  **  the 
Ebionite  school  of  Gnosticism,”  but  the  Ebionites  were  not 
Gnostics.  By  this  classification  he  retracts  his  former  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  Ebionites  as  Christians  relapsed  into  Judaism, 
for  the  “  Recognitions  ”  entirely  repudiate  the  Mosaic  cere¬ 
monial  law.  It  should  be  superfluous  to  observe  that  all 
speculations  respecting  Gnostic  tenets  should  be  expressed 
with  caution,  as  the  latter  are  only  known  to  us  from  the 
writings  of  opponents,  always  prejudiced  and  frequently 
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mistaken.  The  Gnostics  would  assuredly  gain  by  being 
enabled  to  speak  for  themselves.  Dr.  Mansel  admits  that 
Irenseus’s  account  of  the  system  of  Basilides,  long  our  sole 
authority,  has  been  proved  to  be  erroneous  by  the  recently 
discovered  testimony  of  Hippolytus.  We  could  hardly 
expect  him  to  add,  as  he  might  have  done,  that  the  study 
of  Gnosticism  contributes  much  to  explain  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  Christianity  beoame  the  dominant 
religion  in  the  Roman  empire.  It  did  not,  as  commonly 
assumed,  encounter  and  overthrow  the  classic  Paganism  in 
single  combat,  but  emerged  as  the  sole  survivor  of  a  general 
intellectual  anarchy.  The  invasion  of  Oriental  ideas  cor¬ 
responded  to  the  subsequent  inundation  of  the  northern 
barbarians.  The  religion  and  philosophy  of  Greece  were 
insufficient  for  the  motley  multitude  who  now  asserted  the 
liberty  of  thinking.  Greek  philosophy  was  never  refuted 
or  exploded,  it  simply  became  dormant  amid  unfavourable 
conditions,  ready  to  revive  whenever  these  should  disappear. 
The  Nicene  settlement,  like  the  Byzantine  despotism  in  the 
sphere  of  politics,  undoubtedly  satisfied  the  needs  of  a 
degenerate  age,  which  is  the  veiy  reason  for  thinking  it 
unsuitable  to  a  regenerate  one. 

Lord  Carnarvon’s  introductory  memorial  sketch  is  equally 
creditable  to  its  object  and  to  its  writer.  In  few  words,  and 
without  any  circumstantial  detail,  it  sets  before  us  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  the  world,  earnest,  genial, 
witty,  hearty  and  efficient  in  everything  ho  undertook,  and 
expressing  the  energy  of  his  character  in  the  warmth  of  his 
personal  attachments.  £.  G. 


*  PEOFESSOR  DOWDEN’S  SHAKESPEARE. 

Shakespeare:  a  Critical  Study  of  his  Mind  and  Art.  By  Edward 
Dowden,  LL.D.  H.  S.  King. 

Professor  Dowden’s  essays  are  entitled  to  the  honourable 
distinction  due  to  thoroughly  prepared  materials  and  elabo¬ 
rate  workmanship.  Rashness,  flippancy,  dogmatism,  all  the 
blemishes  incidental  to  immaturity  of  knowledge  and  pre¬ 
cipitancy  of  judgment  are  as  foreign  as  possible  to  his 
method.  He  stands  rather  at  the  opposite  pole,  erring  on 
the  side  of  over-erudition  and  over-elaboration.  One  is 
inevitably  tempted,  in  reading  a  volume  in  which  every 
page  bears  such  marks  of  thought  and  care  both  in  matter 
and  in  manner,  to  raise  the  question,  whether  there  is  not  a 
point  at  which  conscientious  completeness  of  scholarship 
and  studious  elaboration  of  style  cease  to  be  literary  virtues. 
The  corresponding  vices  are,  doubtless,  most  offensive,  and 
a  writer  who  respects  his  materials  and  displays  an  anxiety 
about  his  form  has,  unquestionably,  a  strong  claim  on  the 
gratitude  of  his  readers.  But  there  is  a  danger  the  other 
way.  If  a  critic  suspends  his  judgment  till  he  has  read 
what  every  other  critic  has  to  say  on  the  same  point,  the 
probability  is  that  he  will  so  overcloud  his  perception  as  to 
be  incapable  of  seeing  with  his  own  eyes,  or  forming  an 
opinion  that  shall  possess  any  independent  value.  Ex¬ 
cessive  elaboration  of  form,  indulged  in  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  secure  the  utmost  clearness  of  expres¬ 
sion,  is  a  more  generally  admitted  and  unprepossessing 
evil.  Mr.  Dowden’s  errors  in  this  direction  have  already 
subjected  him  to  reproof.  A  critic  in  the  Glohe,  last  week, 
appeared  to  be  so  dissatisfied— legitimately,  in  our  opinion — 
with  Mr.  Dowden’s  attempts  at  fine  writing,  that  he  was  unable 
apparently  to  enter  into  a  serious  discussion  of  the  book, 
and  contented  himself  with  doing  little  more  than  quoting 
the  most  displeasing  specimens  of  laboured  composition 
that  struck  him  in  the  course  of  a  rapid  and  disdainful 
perusal.  One  of  the  obnoxious  sentences  was  the  follow- 
ing : — “  Falstaff  supposed  that  by  infinite  play  of  wit,  and 
inexhaustible  resource  of  a  genius  creative  of  splendid 
mendacity,  he  could  coruscate  away  the  facts  of  life,  and 
alwa}^  remain  master  of  the  situation  by  giving  it  a  clever 
turn  in  the  idea,  or  by  playing  over  it  with  an  arabesque 
of  arch  waggery.”  It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr  Dowden 
is  somewhat  too  strongly  addicted  to  this  kmd  of  painful 
weaving  together  of  fine  phrases  ;  and  that  he  does  injustice 
to  the  liner  qualities  of  his  criticism  by  the  prepai'ation  of 
coruscations  which  are  too  obviously  hammered  out,  care¬ 
fully  tipped,  and  laboriously  polished.  We  understand 
that  the  contents  of  the  present  volume  were  originally 


I  delivered  in  the  form  of  lectures  to  a  Dublin  audience^ 
which  may  account  for  the  necessity  of  coruscations ;  but 
Professor  Dowden  would  probably  have  secured  a  better 
consideration  for  the  solid  merits  of  his  work,  if  he  had 
relentlessly,  by  arch  waggery  or  otherwise,  stripped  his 
composition  of  these  artificial  flowers.  The  combinaticRi  of 
brilliant  expression  with  solid  thinking  is  by  no  means  a 
rarity  in  the  Irish  capital,  and  if  Professor  Dowden  cannot 
coruscate  with  more  freedom,  he  had  better  perhaps  not 
coruscate  at  all. 

The  mass  of  Shakespearian  literature  is  so  enormom 
that  it  is  much  too  late  to  insist  upon  a  strict  rule  that  a 
writer  shall  not  add  to  that  mass  unless  he  has  something 
new  that  he  is  impelled  to  say.  It  would  take  the  labour  of  a 
lifetime  to  make  quite  sure  that  a  particular  view  had 
never  been  expressed  before  ;  it  is  enough,  perhaps,  that  a 
writer  should  find  prevailing  erroneous  notions  which  he  is 
anxious  to  dissipate.  Professor  Dowden’s  justification  for 
his  essays  is  stated  in  the  first  sentence  of  his  preface  >- 
“  The  attempt  made  in  this  volume  to  connect  the  study 
of  Shakespeare’s  works  with  an  inquiry  after  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  writer,  and  to  observe,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
its  several  stages,  the  growth  of  his  intellect  and  character 
from  youth  to  full  maturity,  distinguishes  the  work  from 
the  greater  number  of  preceding  criticisms  of  Shakespeare.” 
This  prepares  us  to  expect  an  attempt  to  ima^e  what 
sort  of  man  Shakespeare  was  in  private  life ;  but  we  leara 
presently  that  Mr.  Dowden  has  no  such  intention.  Mr. 
Dowden  indeed  modifies  and  qualifies  his  original  abstract 
statement  of  his  design  till  his  meaning  becomes  involved 
in  considerable  obscurity.  **  Wo  must  not,”  he  says, 

attenuate  Shakespeare  to  an  aspect,  or  reduce  him  to  a 
definition,  or  deprive  him  of  individuality,  or  make  of  him 
a  mere  notion.  Yet,  also,  no  experiment  wrill  here  be  made 
to  bring  Shakespeare  before  the  reader  as  he  spoke  and 
walked,  as  he  jested  in  his  tavern  or  meditated  in  his  soli¬ 
tude.  It  is  a  real  apprehension  of  Shakespeare’s  character 
and  genius  which  is  desired,  but  not  such  an  apprehension  as 
mere  observation  of  the  externals  of  the  man,  of  his  life 
or  of  his  poetry,  would  be  likely  to  produce.”  What,  then, 
was  it  that  Mr.  Dowden  proposed  to  do  ?  That  is  diffieoh 
to  ascertain,  from  his  general  expression  of  his  purpose; 
but  what  he  has  done  has  been  to  study  ShakespeaMk 
works  in  what  seems  to  be  their  chronological  order,  and  to 
try  to  express  such  differences  between  earlier  and  latff 
productions  as  point  to  development  and  maturity.  Mr. 
Dowden  also  declares  his  wish  to  attain  to  **  some  central 
principles  of  life  in  him  which  animate  and  control  the 
rest,  for  such  there  are  existent  in  every  man  whose  hfe  ffl 
life  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  not  a  mere  affair  of 
chance,  of  impulse,  of  moods,  of  accidents.”  It  is  appar 
rently  this  same  object  which  Mr.  Dowden  expresses  as 
an  endeavour  to  attain  to  **  a  comprehension  of  the  total 
product,”  or  **the  one  vital  soul  that  lies  behind  this  mani¬ 
fold  creation.”  “Plucking  the  heart  out  of  the  mystery” 
is  a  phrase  “  a  little  variations  ”  from  this. 

In  the  course  of  his  volume  Professor  Dowden  remarks, 
with  great  justice,  that  “  it  is  somewhat  hard  upon  Shaka- 
speare  to  suppose  that  he  secreted  in  each  of  his  dramas  a 
central  idea  for  a  German  critic  to  discover.”  But  would 
it  not  have  been  well  for  Mr.  Dowden  to  have  applied  to 
himself  some  of  that  introspective  humour  which  he  finds 
so  baffling  when  he  wrestles  with  the  mystery  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  asked  himself  the  question  whether  it  was 
likely  that  Shakespeare  stowed  away  a  number  of  central 
principles  in  his  life  for  an  Irish  Professor  to  discover  ? 
assuming  that  the  variety  and  complexity  of  a  human  lif® 
is  evolved  from  a  few  central  principles,  those  so-called 
central  principles  not  being  the  primitive  elements  of  the 
human  constitution,  Mr.  Dowden  seems  really  to  have  fallen 
into  the  very  error  which  he  condemns  in  the  German 
critics.  Certainly  there  is  little  light  thrown  upon  Shak^ 
speare  by  what  Mr.  Dowden  declares  to  have  been  his 
central  principle.  Studying  **  the  organism  in  relation  to 
the  eirviromnent”  (Mr.  Dowden,  in  various  passages,  shows 
an  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer),  he 
finds  that  the  Elizabethans  generally  were  ^‘essentially 
mundane”  in  their  “vigorous  vitality.”  “Bacon,  Hooker, 
and  Shakespeare  alike  had  a  rich  feeling  for  positive  con- 
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Crete  fact.*'  A  vigorous  mundane  vitality — this  constitutes 

ths  basis  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.’*  Practical,  positive, 
and  alive  to  material  interests,  Shakespeare  unquestionably 
was.”  He  had  a  suflScient  recognition  of  external  fact,  ex¬ 
ternal  claims,  and  obligations.”  Now  this  is  quite  true,  but 
Mr.  Dowden  insists  upon  it  with  as  much  emphasis  as 
if  he  considered  it  to  have  been  Shakespeare’s  unique  glory 
among  poets  to  have  sometimes  let  his  thoughts  dwell  on 
what  he  was  to  have  for  breakfast.  Partly  also  this  vigorous 
Biundane  vitality  is  as  characteristic  of  all  English  popular 
poetry  as  of  the  Elizabethan  drama — of  Chaucer’s  *  Canter¬ 
bury  Tales,”  of  Dryden’s  Satires,” of  Byron’s  “Don  Juan.” 
The  marvel  in  Shakespeare  is  the  way  in  which  he  com¬ 
bined  this  practical  sagacity  with  the  genius  for  more  aiiy 
flights  of  the  imagination.  This  also  Mr.  Dowden  seems  to 
see,  though  his  way  of  expressing  himself  tends  to  obscure 
the  fact.  But  the  evil  tendency  of  the  method  of  treating 
this  as  a  “central  principle,”  and  not  merely  as  an  ampli¬ 
fication  of  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  had  saved  money 
enough  to  buy  a  handsome  property  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
two,  when  some  of  his  compeers  had  dissipated  themselves 
to  death,  appears  when  Mr.  Dowden  proceeds  to  extend  his 
central  principle.  By  means  of  it  he  first  makes  out  that 
Shakespeare  was  a  type  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  Teuton, 
possessing  a  supreme  regard  for  positive  fact ;  and  then  he 
proceeds  to  connect  it  with  Shakespeare’s  extreme  disdain 
for  affected  sentiment.  But  he  forgets  that  Byron  showed  I 
an  equal  desire  in  his  later  years  towards  the  humorous 
treatment  of  affectation ;  and  yet  Byron  was  so  given  to 
running  his  head  against  positive  facts  that  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  is  disposed,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  claim  him  as  a 
typical  Celt.  It  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  put  such  central 
principles  into  dogmatic  propositions ;  they  can  be  felt  in  a 
vague  way,  but  they  are  too  relative  for  precise  expression. 

It  is  apparently  also  in  application  of  his  central  prin¬ 
ciple  that  Mr.  Dowden  adopts  a  theory  of  Shakespeare’s 


and  on  this  ground,  notwithstanding  the  strong  external 
evidence,  declines  to  believe  that  “  Titus  Andronicus  ”  was 
written  by  Shakespeare.  This  is  very  bold  theorising,  and 
is  typical  of  the  very  worst  vice  of  historical  criticism,  the 
tendency  to  make  facts  yield  to  preconceived  ideas.  The 
development  of  Shakespeare’s  mind  is  a  matter  on  which 
few  would  care  to  dogmatise ;  but  when  we  bring  the  facts 
impartially  together,  it  becomes  difficult  to  accept  any 
theory  which  places  the  composition  of  “Venus  and 
Adonis  ”  so  many  years  before  the  date  of  its  publication 
(1593),  or  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  “Titus  Andronicus.”  As  regards  the 
poem,,  we  have  not  the  slightest  warrant  for  placing  it 
earlier  than  its  received  date,  and  there  are  circumstances 
which  make  that  date  the  most  probable.  The  composition 
of  poems  involving  the  relations  of  pairs  of  lovers  was  a 
passing  fashion  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  We  have  the  “Borneo  and  Juliet  ”  of 
Brooke,  the  “Astrophel  and  Stella”  sonnets  of  Sidney,  and 
later  the  “Hero  and  Leander”  of  Marlowe,  the  “Endymion 
and  Phoebe”  of  Dra3rton,  the  “Ovid  and  Julia”  of  Chap¬ 
man,  the  “  Henry  and  Rosamond  ”  of  Daniel.  Shakespeare’s 
Venus  ”  and  his  “Lucrece  ”  belong  to  the  same  cluster ; 
it  is  a  violence  to  historical  probability  to  detach  them,  as 
the  German  critics  propose  to  do,  probably  in  ignorance  of 
their  contemporpary  relations.  Liege’s  poetn  of  “  Qlaucus 
and  Scylla,”  published  in  1589,  has  every  appearance  of 
being  the  model  of  Shakespeare’s  first  poem.  It  is  in 
the  same  metre,  and  it  actually  contains  the  death  of 
Adonis  and  the  grief  of  Venus  as  an  episode.  Who 
will  undertake  to  say  that  Lodge  received  his  motive 
from  an  unpublished  poem  by  the  young  Stratford  player  ? 

'  ipublished  if  it  had 


Would  it  have  remained  so  long  un^ 
attained  such  notoriety  ?  Then,  as  regards  Shakespeare’s 
cautious  abstention  from  tragedy,  what  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  facts  ?  Everything  points  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  Shakespeare,  when  he  began  to  write  plays,  began, 
as  was  natural,  by  imitating  Marlowe  in  .tragedy  and  Greene 
in  comedy.  Marlowe  came  up  from  Cambridge  with  a  lofty 
ambition  to  introduce  a  nobler  drama  on  the  public  stage, 
and  redeem  it  from  the  “  jigging  veins  of  rhyming  mother- 
wits.”  It  may  have  been  that  he  had  heard  of  the  success  of 
Calderon  in  a  similar  achievement ;  but,  at  any  rate,  Spenser’s 
“  Tears  of  the  Muses,”  and  Nash’s  preface  to  Greene’s 
“Menaphon  ”  may  be  taken  to  show  that  the  degradation 
of  the  stage,  and  the  possibility  of  reviving  it,  was  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  talk  at  the  Universities.  How  different  must  have 
been  the  impulse  with  which  Shakespeare,  a  friendless 
young  man  from  Stratford,  came  up  to  London.  It  is  most 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  was  caught  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  currents.  If  we  suppose  this,  we  explain  the  facts 
with  which  critics  have  puzded  themselves  in  the  resem¬ 
blances  to  Marlowe’s  work  in  productions  that  external 
evidence  attributes  to  Shakespeare.  “  Titus  Andronicus  ” 

!  is  the  most  complete  remnant  of  his  imitation  of  Marlowe. 
But  the  probability  is  that  the  “  First  Part  of  the  Con¬ 
tention  ”  and  the  “  True  Tragedy  ”  are  relics  of  the  same 
first  stage  in  his  dramatic  development.  It  is  purely  con¬ 
jectural  to  suppose  that  he  wrote  a  version  of  Hamlet  ” 
about  the  same  time  j  but  that  also  is  a  conjecture  for 
which  something  may  be  advanced. 

Among  the  numerous  passages  in  Professor  Dowden’s 
volume  that  invite  comment,  favourable  or  unfavourable, 
we  shall  select  the  section  on  “  Hamlet,”  a  subject  on  which 
difference  of  constitution  forbids  that  critics  can  ever  wholly 
agree,  but  which  still  contains  several  points  on  which  it  is 
possible  to  form  a  reasoned  opinion.  Professor  Dowden 
follows  the  usual  course — ^protests  against  a  too-ready 
assumption  that  we  know  the  mystery  of  Hamlet,  and 
at  the  same  time  propounds  a  very  definite  conception  of 
the  mysterious  character.  In  the  main,  although  he  thinks 
that  Goethe  directed  attention  too  exclusively  to  the  inner 


several  years  anterior  to  its  publication.  He  would  seem, 
from  his  quoting  Gervinus’s  trial  in  chronological  order,  in 
which  “  Venus  ”  is  put  down  at  1585-7,  to  suppose  that 
the  poem  may  have  been  written  before  Shakespeare  left 
Stratford.  Now  on  what  evidence  does  this  rest  ?  Mr. 
Dowden  alleges  nothing  in  support  of  it,  except  the  follow¬ 
ing  inference  from  his  central  principle,  which  contains  the 
most  important  part  of  his  conception  of  Shakespeare’s 
development : _ 

When  these  poems  were  written  Sbakspere  was  cautioasly  feeling 
Large,  slow-growing  natures,  gifted  with  a  sense  of  con¬ 
crete  fact  and  with  humour,  ordinarily  possess  no  great  self-confi- 
V.**  youth.  An  idealist,  like  Milton,  may  resolve  in  early  man- 
w  that  he  will  achieve  a  great  epic  poem,  and  in  old  age  may 
rn  mto  fact  the  ideas  of  his  youth.  An  idealist,  like  Marlowe, 
ay  w^n  his  career  with  a  splendid  youthful  audacity,  a  stupen- 
ous  ‘  Tamerlaine.”  A  man  of  the  kind  to  which  Shakspere 
onged,  although  very  resolute,  and  determined,  if  possible,  to 
requires  the  evidence  of  objective  facts  to  give  him  self¬ 
rich  **i*^^*  virtue  lies  in  a  peculiarly  pregnant  and 

ABf  Kv  u  actual  world,  and  such  relation  commonly 

flin  •  *  gradual  process.  Accordingly,  instead  of 

ging  abroad  into  the  world  while  still  a  stripling  some  unprece. 
the  h  Marlowe  did,  or  as  Victor  Hugo  did,  and  securing 

®  position  of  the  leader  of  an  insurgent  school,  Shakspere 
take°*  at  least  cautiously  and  tentatively.  He  under- 

seU**  every  description,  and  tries  and  tests  him- 

He  is  therefore  a  valued  person  in  his  theatrical 
tradM anything  helpful,  a  Jack  of  all 
asserti*  .  /  .  ®°”®®/actotum he  is  obliging  and  free  from  self- 
finda  ^Waiting  his  time  ;  he  is  not  yet  sure  of  himself ;  he 

worahin'*  thing  not  to  profess  singularity.  “Divers  of 

dealing;”  he  is  “  excellent  in 
evenai  A  his  demeanour  is  civil;  he  is  recognised 

*’®“dy  as  having  a  “  facetious  grace  in  writing.”  Let  us  not 
Shakspere  declines  to  assault  the  real  world,  and 
therAfnr..  imagination,  and  take  them  by  violence,  that  he  is 

inastAP  alight  force  of  character.  He  is  determined  to 

Doth  these  worlds  if  possible.  He  approaches  them  with  a 
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nature  of  Hamlet,  and  did  not  take  sufficient  account  of  tke 
oircumstMices  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  Mr.  Dowden 
accepts  Goethe’s  theory  that  Hamlet  was  a  studious,  deli¬ 
cately-reared  prince,  unfit  for  the  performance  of  a  great 
jiction.  The  present  writer  has  been  rather  severely  taken 
to  task  for  youthful  presumption  in  questioning  Goethe’s 
theory  as  a  degradation  of  the  play,  as  reducing  it  from  the 
level  of  a  tragedy  to  a  sermon  against  procrastination,  and 
minimising  the  effect  of  the  whole  by  detracting  from  the 
nobUity  of  the  central  figure.  It  may  be  obstinacy ;  but  I 
must  confess  that  the  more  I  look  at  the  play  the  less  I  am 
inclined  to  withdraw  the  impeachment.  Mr.  Dowden 
strikes,  though  somewhat  vaguely,  at  the  real  defect  in 
Gk>ethc’s  method — his  directing  att^tion  too  exclusively  on 
the  inner  nature  of  Hamlet,  and  taking  too  little  account 
of  the  world  of  circumstances  with  which  he  had  to  con¬ 
tend.  The  secret  of  Goethe’s  misconception  of  the  play  is 
to  be  found  in  a  deficient  sense  of  the  enormous  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  crime  that  overclouded  the  brightness  of 
Hamlet’s  youth,  and  in  the  undue  emphasis  that  has  been 
given  to  what  is  called  the  speculative  cast  of  his  intellect. 
Goethe,  Coleridge,  and  Schlegel  have  made  it  appear  as  if 
Hamlet’s  despondency  and  grave  reflections  on  the  mysteries 
of  existence  were  the  result  of  his  philosophic  habit,  and 
not  a  mood  violently  forced  upon  him  by  the  monstrous 
crime  that  met  him  as  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  active 
life.  Their  criticisms  imply  that  Hamlet  would  have 
brooded  and  despaired  all  the  same  if  his  father  had  not 
been  treacherously  murdered  by  his  uncle,  and  his  mother 
had  not  posted  with  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets.” 
It  was  no  mark  of  weakness,  irresolution,  or  philosophic 
dreaminess  to  ciy  out  upon  a  world  in  which  such  mon- 
.steosities  were  possible,  and  to  wish  that  he  had  never  been 
bom  to  redress  them. 

The  notion  that  Hamlet  was  a  full-grown  man  of  thirty 
considerably  assists  the  prevailing  misconception.  Mr. 
Dowden  carries  this  one  stage  further,  when  he  says  that 
Hamlet  “  has  slipped  on  into  years  of  full  manhood,  still  a 
haunter  of  the  University,  a  student  of  philosophies,  an 
amateur  in  art,  a  ponderer  on  the  things  of  life  and  death, 
who  has  never  formed  a  resolution  or  executed  a  deed.” 
Such  a  carefully-formulated  conception  of  Hamlet  kills  off 
the  last  remnant  of  the  tragic  significance  of  the  play.  I 
admit  that  there  is  scune  ground  for  holding  that  Hamlet 
was  a  man  of  thirty  ;  the  words  of  the  Grav^gger  and  the 
length  of  the  wedded  life  of  the  Player  King  and  the  Player 
Queen  conspire  to  that  conclusion.  How  those  passages 
came  into  the  play  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand,  but  they 
are  utterly  opposed  to  what  we  learn  from  more  essentizd 
parts  in  its  composition.  Apart  from  those  passages,  the 
natural  construction  is  that  Hamlet  and  his  associates  were 
youths  of  seventeen,  fresh  from  the  University.  That  was 
the  \Mual  age  at  which  young  nobles  set  out  on  their  travels 
in  Shakespeare’s  time,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  thought  of  altering  the  University  age  in  his  play, 
and  no  hint  that  Hamlet  was  so  very  much  older  than  his 
companions.  On  the  conti’ary,  when  Laertes  warns  his 
sister  against  the  young  Prince,  he  speaks  of  his  love  as  but 

a  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature,”  and  of  himself  as 
an  immature  boy  who  does  not  yet  know  his  own  mind, 
saying,  with  a  sage  wisdom  worthy  of  his  father  Polonius  ; 


For  nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone, 

In  thews  and  bulk,  but  as  this  temple  waxes, 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wide  withal. 


in  what  Shakespeare  tells  us  about  him.  He  has  the  ' 
sword  of  the  soldier  as  well  as  the  eye  of  the  courtier 
and  the  mind  of  the  scholar.  He  has,  in  fact,  precisely 
the  same  range  of  accomplishments  as  Prince  Heniy, 
whose  study  of  life  with  \^d  companions  had  not  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  statecraft  and 
even  of  theological  controversy.  In  the  grapple  with  the 
pirate  when  he  was  being  conveyed  to  England,  he  was 
the  first  on  board,  and  fought  with  such  earnestness  ‘as  to 
be  left  there.  Prince  Henry  is  Mr.  Dowden’s  ideal  of  a 
practical  and  positive  hero,  but  there  is  nothing  that 
was  done  by  Hamlet  that  might  not  have  been  done  by 
Henry  under  the  same  circumstances.  When  Henry  received 
word  of  his  father’s  accession,  he  gave  a  very  wild  answer, 
which  seems  remote  enough  from  the  spirit  of  Hamlet. 
Yet  he  also  had  his  moody  and  thoughtful  times ;  and  if 
he  had  received  the  message  that  was  conveyed  to  Hamlet 
at  Wittenberg,  and  bad  found  the  same  monstrous  state,  of 
things  at  Court,  it  is  hard  to  see  that  the  moody  and 
thoughtful  side  of  his  nature  would  not  have  assumed  the 
same  morbid  development.  Hamlet’s  action  is  not  the  weak 
and  petulant  action  of  an  emasculated  man  of  thirty,  but 
the  daring,  wilful,  defiant  action  of  a  high-spirited  sensi¬ 
tive  youth,  rudely  summoned  from  the  gay  pursuits  of 
youth,  and  confronted  suddenly  with  monstrous  treachery, 
with  crime  that .  blurs  the  modesty  and  grace  of  nature, 
that  makes  the  very  sunlight  fire,  and  loads  the  sweet  air 
of  heaven  with  pestilence.  The  working  out  of  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Hamlet,  and  the  explanation  of  his  delay,  and 
his  seeming  readiness  to  start  aside  from  his  purpose,  is 
full  of  difficulties  through  which  it  requires  some  courage 
to  follow  the  dramatist  with  assurance,  and  through  whidi 
no  interpreter  can  do  much  to  help  the  individual  reader; 
but  those  difficulties  are  enormously  incretwed  by  the  funda¬ 
mental  error  in  the  point  of  departure,  and  in  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  tragedy  as  a  whole,  which  was  encouraged  by 
the  criticism  of  the  early  part  of  this  century. 

W.  Mnrro.  . 


Even  we,  in  these  days,  would  not  talk  thus  of  a  man  of 
thirty ;  and  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  Bacon  at  that 
age  spoke  of  himself  as  waxing  somewhat  ancient,”  such 
language  would  have  appeared  ridiculous  to  a  degree.  If 
Hamlet  had  been  an  experienced  man  of  thirty,  the  whole 
tone  of  the  advice  of  Laertes  and  Polonius  must  have  been 
different,  not  to  mention  the  improbability  that  one  who 
could  not  choose  for  himself  like  an  unvalued  person  ” 
would  have  been  allowed  to  remain  so  long  unmarried. 

A  proper  conception  of  Hamlet’s  age  is  essential  to  the 
understanding  of  the  play.  He  is  a  youth  called  home 
from  the  University  by  his  father’s  death,  a  youth  of  the 
age  of  Romeo,  or  young  Prince  Hal  at  the  time  of  his 
father  s  accession.  There  is  no  trace  of  delicate  nurture 


THE  GERMAN  CONSTITUTION. 

A  Sketch  of  the  German  Oonetitution,  and  of  the  Svente  in  Oermmfy 
from  1815  to  1871-  By  A.  Nioolaon,  Third  Secretary  in  Her  M*- 
j^Ky’ii  Embassy  at  Berlin.  London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Oa. 
1875. 

Any  work  giving  a  faithful  record  of  the  remarkable 
change  through  which  Germany  has  passed  since  her  Revo¬ 
lution  in  1848  ought  to  be  welcome,  quite  irrespective  of 
its  literary  merit.  The  dearth  of  books  on  the  subject  in 
our  ovrn  language  is  indeed  such  that  the  student  of  con¬ 
temporary  history  will  eagerly  grasp  at  whatever  materiali 
he  is  furnished  with.  In  the  present  instance,  we  cannot 
say  that  the  author  displays  any  literary  merit  as  regards 
the  way  of  putting  the  matter.  As  to  his  historical  state¬ 
ments — covering  83  pages,  out  of  the  126  of  which  the 
book  is  composed — we  are  simply  amazed  at  the  combined 
want  of  correct  knowledge  and  the  audacious  misrepresen¬ 
tation  of  facts  of  which  the  writer  has  made  himself  guilty 
Events  of  the  greatest  magnitude  are  entirely  and,  to  all 
appearance,  artfully  suppressed.  The  occurrences  that  are 
mentioned  are  generally  stated  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
reader  acquires  an  utterly  wrong  idea  of  the  proportion  of 
things.  Many  men  who  have  played  a  most  prominent 
part,  either  on  the  reactionary  or  on  the  Liberal  side,  are 
not  mentioned  at  all.  Almost  every  one  who  is  mentioned 
has  his  name  “  transmogrified  ”  in  the  most  ridiculous 
fashion.  What  would  we  say  of  a  German  writer  who, 
treating  of  English  pcditics,  were  to  speak  of  Pumistone, 
^^Dizzereely,”  ‘‘John  Brig,”  “Gladstunner,”  and  other  cele¬ 
brities  ;  or  who  would  not  be  able  to  spell  correctly  either 
the  name  of  an  English  county,  or  the  title  of  an  Engliah 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  even  the  name  of  the  ruling  dynasty  of 
this  country  ?  Whether  it  be  the  author’s  fault,  or  whether 
the  book  has  not  been  properly  revised,  the  unfortunate 
effect  remains  the  same.  In  a  note  Mr.  Nioolson  says 
”It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  so  much  carelessness  m 
England  with  regard  to  the  title  to  be  given  to  the  German 
Emperor.  He  is  frequently  called.  Emperor  of  Germany  • 
this  is  as  absurd  as  if  we  talked  of  the  King  of  Belgiumof 
the  Queen  of  the  English.”  This  may  true  enough. 
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But,  compared  with  the  anthor^s  own  offences,  the  expres-  the  dynasty  was  driven  out.  A  royalist  army  of  about 
sion  :  “Emperor  of  Germany,”  instead  of  “German  Em-  80,000  men,  its  chief  contingent  being  under  the  command 


nftfor  ”  constitutes  a  very  venial  sin,  and  is  scarcely  worth  of  the  then  Crown-prince  (now  Kinc^  of  Prussia  had  to 

f  .  etij  «a>>9nrd  ’*  afTn<r«lA  for  oAiror.!  .  ,'***"»  “““ 


^ing  alluded  to  as  “absurd.” 

Liberal  aspirations  in  Germany  centred,  between  1815 
and  1848,  in  the  minor  States,  which  then  alone  possessed 
Parliamentary  institutions.  Austria  and  Prussia,  during 
that  period,  were  without  Parliament ;  they  only  obtained  a 
popular  representation  through  the  Revolution  of  1848. 
Yet  Mr.  Nicolson,  whose  endeavour  it  is  to  show  that 


struggle  for  several  months  against  this  popular  movement. 
Battles  were  fought  in  the  open  field;  the  fortress  of 
Bastatt  had  to  be  laid  siege  to ;  out  of  a  population  of 
1,300,000,  not  less  than  40,000  men  went  into  exile  (an 
emigration  unexampled  in  history  1);  not  a  few  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  were  court-martialled  and  shot  by  the 
royal  victor;  and  far  years  that  south-western  comer  of 


Prussia  has  all  along  been  at  the  head  of  the  Liberal  move-  Germany  was  held  down  by  force  of  arms.  In  the  narra- 
ment,  totally  misrepresents  the  relation  between  Prussia  tive  of  Mr.  Nicolson,  all  this  is  not  mentioned !  Nor  does 
and  the  minor  German  States  during  the  period  in  question,  he  speak  of  the  October  Revolution  at  Vienna,  which  was 
Desirous  as  he  is  to  father  the  principle  of  German  unity  only  put  down  after  nearly  a  month’s  siege,  when  the  court- 
upon  the  Hohenzollera  dynasty,  he  neither  mentions  the  martialling  was  also  effected  in  the  true  Alva  style. 


many  victims  of  royal  tyranny  who  were  punished  for  their 
patriotic  dreams  in  Prussian  fortresses;  nor  does  he  say 
a  word  of  the  famous  State  memorandum  of  the  year  1822, 
in  which  the  “disruption  of  Germany”  was  formally  de¬ 
clared  to  be  necessary  for  Prussian  aggrandisement.  When 


It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  show  up  the  inaccuracies  and 
misrepresentations  referring  to  the  subsequent  political 
struggles  in  Germany.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  chapter 
vi.,  where  a  plain  statement  of  the  Charter  of  the  North 
German  Confederation  begins,  that  the  quagmire  ceases. 


he  comes  to  the  rime  of  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Nicolson  spea^  Those  who  wish  to  inform  themselves  of  the  main  points  of 
of  the  rismgs  at  Berlin  Md  Vienna,  which  cost  naany  a  life,  that  Charter,  which  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the 
as  of  “  disturbances.  Yet  these  “mstur^noes  had  been  present  German  Empire,  may  turn  to  pp.  83-126  of  the 
serious  enough  to  make  Frederick  William  IV.  humbly  bow,  book ;  but  they  will  not,  we  fear,  find  much  that  is  new. 
fixMn  his  palace  bmcony,  before  the  corpus  of  ^ose  who  had  conclusion,  we  can  only  express  our  regret  that  a  writer 
f^en  on  the  barncades,  \^ilst  his  brother,  the  now  reign-  connected  with  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  embassies  should  have 
ing  Emperor,  had  to  go  for  several  months  i^o  exile  to  thought  it  desirable  to  present  the  English  public  with  so 
England,  and  was  <>^ly  allowed  to  ret™  after  haring  garbled  an  account  of  German  affairs.  All  true  German 


“imbued  himself  with  the  study  of  Constitutional  law” — 
as  the  official  announcement  then  was. 

In  the  Vor-Parlament  at  Frankfort,  we  learn  on  p.  28, 
“it  was  determined  that  the  Constitution  of  Germany 


patriots,  we  believe,  are  ready,  since  the  war  of  1870-71, 
to  acknowledge  the  great  part  which  the  Prussian  section 
of  their  country  has  played  in  those  memorable  events. 
Before  the  ever-increasing  Unitarian  movement,  provincial 


should  consist  in  (!)  a  chief  of  the  Empire,  assisted  by  a  feelings  fall  from  day  to  day  more  into  abeyance.  But,  in 


diet  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a  Representative  Assembly.” 
The  tnirii  is,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  determined  ;  the 
monarchical  party  being  then  unable  to  carry  their  point.  The 
composition  of  the  Vor-Parlament  is  equally  misrepresented. 
The  notables  who  attended  there  had  not  been  “elected 
from  the  assemblies  of  the  different  States,”  but  were  self- 
elected,  as  the  Provisional  Government  in  France  had  been. 
The  same  inaccuracy  is  to  be  found  when  the  author  speaks 
of  the  mode  of  election  by  which  the  National  Constituent 
Assembly  was  got  together.  The  author  observes  that 
“  the  Democrats  formed  but  a  small  party  in  this  Parlia¬ 
ment.”  Still,  under  the  pressure  of  that  “  small  party,” 
which  was  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  Assembly,  even  the 
Liberal  Monarchist,  Freiherr  von  Gagem,  had  to  proclaim. 


order  to  do  justice  to  Prussia,  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  mis¬ 
represent  the  previous  order  and  current  of  events ;  the  duty 
of  a  conscientious  chronicler  is — “nothing  to  eltenuate,  nor 
aught  to  set  down  in  malice.” 


NEW  NOVELS. 


Out  of  the  World.  By  Mary  Healy,  Author  of  ‘  Lakeville,* 
Summer's  Romance.’  &c..  Ao.  In  Three  Volumes.  Sami 


Summer’s  Romance,’  &c.,  Ac. 
Low  and  Co. 


ille,’  ‘A 
Sampson 


Miss  Healy ’s  novel  is  not  in  reality  so  extra-mundane 
as  its  title  announces.  The  plot,  it  is  true,  is  laid  in  an 
old  French  chateau,  amid  the  wildest  of  scenery  and  the 


as  President,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  ;  and  when  after-  naost  ignorant  of  peasantry .  Nevertheless  there  is  a  large 


wards  a  Constitution  was  enacted,  the  establishment  of  an 
Imperial  Crown  was  only  passed  by  a  majority  of  four. 
Subsequently,  when  the  person  of  the  Emperor  had  to  be 
®i«cted,  that  majority,  it  is  true,  increased,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  circumstances,  and  through  the  defection  of  some 
^vanced  Liberals,  to  forty-two. 


element  of  the  beau-monde  in  the  story.  The  heroine, 
Aimee  de  Marsac,  whose  father  is  French  and  whose 
mother  is  American,  has  been  educated  in  America,  and  has 
but  lately  arrived  from  New  York ;  wbdle  its  gentlemen  are 
men  of  the  world — models  of  insincerity  and  good-breeding 
—ornaments  of  Parisian  society.  Miss  Healy’s  story  is  one 


So  carelessly  are  the  statements  of  Mr.  Nicolson  made  of  French  life  and  customs,  and  treats  especially  of  that 
that  he  continually  mixes  up  the  period  of  Revolution  in  apparently  inexhaustible  theme — the  French  mariage  dc 
the  several  States  with  that  of  the  subsequent  Reaction ;  con/venctnce.  It  introduces  us  to  <m  old  French  marqi^, 
thus  making  the  popular  movement  sometimes  responsible  Varenne,  a  staunch  Legitimist,  pwr  as  a  churci^ 

for  the  deeds  of  a  d3mastic  camarilla.  In  giving  an  naouse  and  proud  as  Lucifer,  ^tween  this  gentleman  and 
account  of  party-names,  he  either  lacks  information,  or  Aim4e  de  Marsac  s  father  there  is  a  long-standing  airange- 
^akea  false  suggestions  in  the  interest  of  Prussian  royalism,  ment  that  Aimee  and  the  marquis  s  eldest  son,  le  Comte 
Thus  he  styles  the  former  “Great  Gennan  party  ”  simply  Paul,”  shall  unite  the  families ;  and  for  this  purpose  Aimee 
"  the  Austrian  party.”  In  reality,  the  Unitarian  *as  well  as  is  sent,  all  unwitting,  to  visit  the  chateau,  and  the  Vareime 
.  federalist  Republicans,  who  wished  to  preserve  national  family.  The  two  young  people  are,  however,  o  equ  y 
intepity  by  keeping  German  Austria  within  the  Common-  independent  dispositions;  and  when  the  mat^oni^  trap 
wealth,  were  often  designated  as  “  Great  Germans.”  When  is  discovered,  both  stoutly  refuse  to  fall  mto  it.  It  is  not 


e  comes  to  speak  of  the  refusal  of  Frederick  William  IV. 
,  accept  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Germany,  the  author 
J^es  care  to  glide  softly  over  the  affair.  “  The  King,”  we 
atn,  “refused  the  proffered  honour.”  The  fact  is,  that 
th^  f^^’^^i^e^Alist  despot  said  he  would  not  accept  from 
e  hands  of  rebels  “  a  crown  besmirched  with  the  blood 
^  ^  revolution.”  Seeing  that  Mr.  Nicolson  has 

0  tender  a  regard  for  that  King  of  Prussia,  we  cannot 
onder  that  he  should  not  say  a  syllable  of  the  rising  in 


until  their  parents  own  themselves  nonplussed,  and  give  up 
their  little  game,  that  Paul  and  Aimee  permit  themselves 
to  fall  in  love  with  each  other.  This,  however,  they  even¬ 
tually  do ;  and,  after  a  course  of  true  love  that  mns  any¬ 
thing  but  smooth,  are  united,  with  the  benedictions  of 
everybody  concerned. 

Miss  Healy  excels  in  quiet  description  and  domestic 
narrative.  The  character  of  Ernestine,  the  French  old 
maid  and  housewife,  is  gracefully  drawn,  and  those  of  the 


Q  - - iiwi;  ouv  u  i-ue  rising  m  - - -  '  ^  _ _ 

axony,  which  was  put  down  in  so  sanguinary  a  manner  by  innkeeper  and  his  spouse,  mth  othereo  v,  ,4^  liriaH 

troops  of  Frederick  William  IV.;  nor  make  any  pro-  the  chateau,  are  cleverly  although  lightly  sketehed. 
per  mention  of  the  greatest  rising  in  Geimany,  when  the  Healy  is,  however,  too  apt  to  assume  a  ig  ^ 

whole  Baden  Army  turned  over  to  the  people’s  cause,  and  mannerism,  which  sometimes  verges  on  the  ludicrous. 
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TJie  haliam,  Br  Frances  Elliot,  Author  of  *  The  Diary  of  an  Idle 
Woman  in  Italy/  &c.  In  Three  Volumes.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

We  confess  that,  on  first  taking  it  up,  we  expected  to 
find  *  The  Italians  ’  a  lightly  written  diary  of  travel,  such 
as  ladies  frequently  publish  nowadays  on  their  return  from 
a  continental  tour.  But  never  did  we  make  a  greater  mis¬ 
take.  It  is  a  bond  fide  three-volumed  romance,  a  wonder¬ 
ful  exercise  of  the  invention,  a  mixture  of  exquisite 
improbabilities  with  geographical,  architectural,  and  up- 
hblstering  minutiae.  Its  heroine  is  a  pretty  little  Lucchese, 
by  name  Eurica ;  and  Miss  Elliot  dedicates  her  story,  with 
a  sweet  simplicity,  **  to  the  real  Eurica,  with  the  author’s 
love.”  We  will  not  go  quite  so  far  in  our  cynicism  as  to 
quote  the  immortal  Betsey  Prig,  when  she  told  Mrs.  Gamp 
that  she  didn’t  believe  there  was  no  sich  person.  All  we 
do  say  is,  that,  granted  that  the  real  Eurica  is  at  the  present 
moment  in  the  full  enjojonent  of  life  and  vigour.  Miss 
Elliot’s  awful  representations,  both  of  the  said  Eurica  and 
of  her  fellow  Italians,  are  enough  to  make  each  particular 
hair  of  that  young  lady’s  head  stand  on  end.  We  com¬ 
miserate  the  “real  Eurica.” 

Again  referring  to  the  title  of  Miss  Elliot’s  novel,  are  we 
not  at  least  .justified  in  expecting  her  dramatis  personce  to 
be  typical  Italians  of  the  present  day  ?  But  we  should  be 
sorry  indeed  to  think  that  many  Italians  were  such  wretched 
specimens  of  humanity  as  are  represented  by  Miss  Elliot. 
Her  characters  are  either  childish  or  maniacal,  and  in 
either  case  are  likely  to  prove  utterly  uninteresting  to  the 
modem  British  reader.  Miss  Elliot  spends  much  time  and 
care  in  describing  Lucchese  scenes,  streets,  buildings,  and 
ancestral  splendours ;  she  also  takes  immense  trouble  with 
her  pathetic  and  angry  passages.  We  know  that  Italians 
are,  as  a  rule,  impulsive,  energetic  in  word  and  gesture. 
But  did  ever  such  a  chamelion-like  personage  exist  as  Count 
Marescotti,  of  whom  Miss  Elliot  says : — 

“  In  the  space  of  a  few  moments  he  had  greatly  changed. 
Suddenly  he  had  grown  worn  and  weary-looking.  His  eyes 
were  sunk  into  his  head ;  dark  circles  had  formed  round 
them.  His  bloodless  cheeks,  transparent  with  the  pallor  of 
perfect  health,  were  blanched ;  the  comers  of  his  mouth 
worked  convulsively.” 

We  are  glad  that  we  have  no  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
existence  of  a  “real  Marescotti  I” 

Our  Ditachment.  By  Katherine  King,  Author  of  *  Queen  of  the 

Regiment.*  In  Three  Volumes.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Miss  King,  the  authoress  of  *  Queen  of  the  Regiment,’ 
has  selected  for  her  new  novel  a  title  and  a  subject  as 
martial  as  her  last,  *  Our  Detachment.’  This  is  a  lively 
romance  of  life  in  an  Irish  garrison  town,  among  “  fair 
women  and  brave  men,”  in  those  blissful  days  before  army 
reform  was  dreamt  about.  Young  ladies  who,  like  Miss 
King,  have  a  passionate  affection  for  the  god  Mars,  will 
assuredly  delight  in  this  novel,  which  is  an  elysium  of 
“  little  hops,”  shooting  parties,  practical  jokes,  and  flirta¬ 
tions.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  more  general 
tastes,  will  perhaps  fail  to  admire  the  gay  heroines  and 
epauletted  heroes  of  Miss  King’s  narrative.  They  will, 
doubtless,  complain  that  such  expressions  as  “beastly 
shame,”  “  prime  lark,”  “  riles  him  uncommon,”  and  “  stow 
that  chaff,”  are  of  too  frequent  occurrence,  and  become 
tiresome ;  that  the  young  men  of  *  Our  Detachment  ’  brag 
a  [^at  deal  too  much  about  their  own  honour  and  her 
Majesty’s  service,  .especially  as  they  never  by  any  chance 
kill  anything  except  an  occasional  brace  of  grouse. 

Miss  King’s  story  is  supposed  to  be  related  by  a  young 
Ensign  in  a  marching  regiment;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
necessarily  written  in  a  slipshod  and  colloquial  style.  We 
venture,  however,  to  suggest  that  even  a  young  Ensign 
should  know  better  than  to  talk  about  prof  erring  and 
recommending.  \ 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

C^lv^r,  E.  Killwick— .Remarks  on  the  Proposed  National  Harbour  at 
liorer.  (is.)  P.  S.  King. 

Tactics.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  (8vo,  pp.  291.)  H.  8. 

J>P- 

ISugiioe,  G.— StadeDt'a  Com^ratlre  FrcDcfa  Grammir,  Second  Edition, 
(Crown  Sto,  pp.  166.)  williams  and  Norgate. 


Hands,  Joseph.— Will- Ability,  or  Mental  Volition.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  I*#  w 
J.  Bums.  ,  ‘  * 

Hyslop,  William.— Cheerihl  Words.  Sermons.  Vol.  II.  (Crown  Sto 
pp.  304.)  ^  Balli^,  Tindal,  and  Cox.  ®*' 

Lorlmer,  Peter.— John  Knox  and  the  Church  of  England.  (8vo,  pn.  31^1^ 
H.  S.  King. 

Mackle,  Alexander. -Italy  and  France.  An  Editor’s  Holiday,  (gw 
pp.  415.)  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

Malleson,  Colonel  C.  B.— Studies  from  Genoese  History.  (Crown  8toC 
pp.  .345.)  Longmans. 

Pollard,  Eliza  F.— The  Lady  Superior.  (3  vols.,  31s.  6d.)  Hurst  ‘wd' 
Blackett. 

ShadweU.Major-General.— Mountain  Warfare.  (Svo,  pp.  292.)  H.  8.  King,' 

Shakespeare,  William.  Notes  by  S.  W.  Singer.  Aldine  Edition.  YoL  IV. 
G.  Bell  and  Sons.  . 

Wedmore,  Frederick.— At  the  Scottish  Academy,  1875.  0»-)  Edinbuight 
Maclaren  and  Maoniven.  ^ 

Wylie,  Rev.  J.  A.— The  History  of  Protestantism.  PartV.  (7d.)  CasselL 
Fetter,  and  Galpin. 

MINOR  NOTICES.  .  1 

The  Civil  Laws  of  France  to  the  Present  Time.  By  D.  M*’ 
Aird,  Esq.  (London :  Longmans.)  This  elegant  little  volume 
is  an  attempt  to  compress  into  a  short  space  the  Civil  Law 
of  France.  It  has  evidently  been  prepared  with  much  care,' 
and  for  those  to  whom  an  abridgement  of  law  is  intelligible, 
will  doubtless  be  of  use.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  mere  traim* 
lation  of  the  Civil  Code  of  France,  with  the  addition  of  a 
very  few  of  the  subsequent  laws.  We  confess,  however,  to 
more  than  a  doubt  of  the  utility  of  such  compendiums.  Smith’s 
*•  Equity  ’  we  have  always  taken  as  an  example  of  a  work 
condensed  to  so  small  a  compass  as  to  be  indigestilde^ 
except  by  the  hardened  legal  stomach.  There  is  room, 
also,  to  doubt  the  utility  of  a  condensation  of  foreim  law  j 
we  think  that  Barrett’s  translation  of  the  Code  Napoleon< 
is  more  useful  to  an  Englishman  who  does  not  read  IVendt 
Mr.  Aird  has,  however,  grievously  detracted  from  the  merit 
of  his  book  by  what  must  ^ve  given  himself  no  small  trouble 
— namely,  his  “  Notes  illustrative  of  the  analogy  between  the. 
rules  of  the  Code  Napoleon  and  the  leading  principles  of 
Roman  Law.”  Quite  a  fifth  of  the  whole  number  are  either 
erroneous,  or  so  imperfect  as  to  create  a  false  opinion.  Thut< 
we  find  such  a  word  as  curatela^  which  is  unknown  to  the 
Latin  language,  siXiA  judex  qui  litem  fecit ^  omitting  suam,  and 
so  leaving  the  phrase  without  meaning.  At  p.  96  we  are 
informed  that  the  succession  to  intestates  by  the  Roman  Law 
was  (1)  sui  keredeSj  (2)  agnatij  (3)  cognati.  As  it  happens, 
there  were  three  epochs  in  the  history  of  intestate  succeeiron, 
but  the  account  stated  is  not  true  pf  any  one  of  them.  The 
share  to  which  an  heir  was  entitled  in  the  inheritance  was 
never  called  portio  legitima  ;  that  is  a  name  for  quite  a  diffrav 
ent  fourth.  We  had  marked  a  long  list  of  erroneous  refer¬ 
ences  to  Roman  Law,  but  we  had  better  stop  by  recommending 
the  student,  in  using  Mr.  Aird’s  book,  to  pass  over  the  notes. 

(jovemor  Musgrave  tells  us  that  his  Studies  in  Politiead 
Economy  are  the  result  of  twenty  years’  thought  and  observa¬ 
tion.  If  he  had  been  able  to  devote  a  little  time  to  the  works  he 
so  freely  criticises,  we  cannot  help  thinking  his  book  would  have 
been  more  useful.  There  is  not  a  single  pitfall  in  the  elements 
of  his  subject  which  our  author  does  not  tumble  into  and 
flounder  in  for  some  time.  With  the  magic  powers  of  Hans 
Andersen’s  “  goloshes  of  fortune  ”  he  carries  us  back  thirty  or 
forty  years,  and  lands  us  in  the  dreary  discussion  of  “  what  is 
a  pound  ?  ”  The  commercial  system  is  revived  in  all  its  glory 
and  the  advantages  of  foreign  trade  enumerated  in  a  manner 
which,  at  any  rate,  has  the  charm  of  novelty  for  the  student  of 
Ricardo.  Ctf  course  the  fallacy  par  excellence  is  not  omitted, 
and  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  exposing  the  inconsistency  of  Mill, 
Fawcett,  and  most  other  modern  political  economists  in 
asserting  that  industry  is  limited  by  capital.  Perhaps,  if  the 
assumption  so  coolly  made  in  the  fiist  chapter,  that  by  capital 
is  meant  money,  were  granted  by  these  writers,  there  would 
be  some  ground  for  Governor  Musg  rave’s  charges  of  “  contra¬ 
dictory  statements,”  “  depth  of  error,”  “  extraordinary  incon¬ 
sistency,”  and  “  absolute  nonsense  ;  ”  but  it  so  ’happens  that 
there  is  no  misconception  more  carefully  guarded  a^nst  in 
the  books  he  quotes  from  than  that  of  an  identity  between 
money  imd  capital.  There  seems  to  be  an  unusually  plentifid 


pply  just  now  of  writers  on 
be  original  at  any  price. 


LS  to  be  an  unusually  pieniu^ 
political  economy  determined 
Unless  the  demand  for  such 


originality  is  much  greater  than  we  like  to  believe,  the  axio^ 
of  the  science  seem  to  show  that  the  value  of  these 
must  be  nmidly  diminishing.  With  one  sentence  ot  Mr. 
Musgrave’s  book  we  most  cordially  agree  : — “  We  iing  ch^ge^ 
upon  ‘capital,^  ‘money,’  ‘wealth,’  ‘labour,’  ‘production, 
until  we  scarcely  know  what  we  are  talking  about.”  ^ 

Selections  from  Berkeley  ^  with  an  Introduction  and 
for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  Professor 
Fraser.  (Clarendon  Press.)  Professor  Fraser  has  rendered  the 
younger  students  of  philosophy  a  real  service  in  condeiwing, 
in  the  form  of  a  hand-book,  some  of  the  ripe  fruits  of  his 
studies  on  Berkeley.  The  “collected  works”  of  the 
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enricneu  our  lU/emi/Uii:,  is  muuu  I/UU  uu^  <U1U  uiuuse  w  uc  a 
fit  object  of  study  to  a  beginner  in  ^iloeophy.  Berkeley's 
cardinal  ideas  are  capable  of  being  presented  in  a  much 
gmaller  compass,  and  the  learned  author  of  these  Selections, 
who  has  so  ably  traced  out  the  growth  of  Berkeley's  specula¬ 
tive  genius  in  his  successive  works,  is  well  qualified  to  make 
the  required  condensation.  The  volume  before  us  contains  a 
series  of  writings  and  extracts  from  writing  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  Professor  Fraser’s  conception  of  the  development  of 
Berkeley’s  system.  This  system,  which  was  not  worked  out 
into  distinct  shape  by  Berkeley  himself,  but  has  to  be  j^thered 
from  a  careful  comparison  of  his  different  writings,  i^ls  into 
three  parts,  namely,  the  doctrine  of  Matter,  of  Exter^ity,  and 
of  Mind,  corresponding  to  the  three  ideas.  Perception,  Sugges¬ 
tion,  and  Notion,  about  which  the  several  discussions  centre. 
According  to  this  conception,  Professor  Fraser  places  first  of 
aU  the  ‘Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,’ 
secondly,  the  chief  writings  on  Vision  or  ‘Visual  Language,’  and 
lastly.  Selections  from  ‘  Siris.’  The  Introduction  and  Notes, 
which  the  editor  adds  to  these  Selections,  leave  little  to  be 
desired.  The  relations  of  Berkeley’s  inquiries  to  precedingspecu- 
lation,  especially  to  that  of  Descartes  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
Locke  and  the  materialistic  contemporaries  of  Berkeley  on  the 
other,  are  clearly  presented.  We  should  be  disposed  to  take 
exception  to  some  of  Professor  Fraser’s  philosophical  definitions 
and  phraseology  as  being  anything  but  auxiliary  to  a  study  of 
modem  philosophy  which  the  writer  professes  to  have  at  heart. 
For  example,  we  see  no  reason  for  reviving  the  Aristotelian 
diatinction  of  physical,  as  contrasted  with  metaphysical,  in 
relation  to  psycholo^.  Physical,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
physiological  psychology  means  nowadays,  not,  as  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  teaches  (page  14),  all  inquiry  into  ment^  events,  but 
one  particular  species  of  inquiry — namely,  the  study  of  mental 
phenomena  as  correlated  with  physiological.  For  the  vniteFs 
“physical  psychology”  we  have  the  ^oice  of  these  expres- 


and.  Of  an  entnusiasm  as  genume  as  it  is  communicative, 
appear  combing ;  in  short,  he  is  as  great  a  virtuoso  on  the 
orchestra  as  he  is  on  the  piano,  his  achievements  in  the  former 
direction  being  of  a  higher  and  more  lasting  kind  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  greater  resources  of  the  instrument. 

Most  of  the  works  performed  at  ^ursday’s  concert  had 
been  heard  in  London  on  former  occasions  ;  but  their  import 
is  so  deep,  and  their  formal  development  so  new,  that  a  few 
recapit  ulatory  words  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  “  Symphonic 
Poem,  Fest  lOa^e,”  is  the  seventh  of  a  series  of  large  orches- 

the  title,  Liszt  has 
tried  to  embody  distinct  poetic  ideas  frequently  defined  by 
additional 


Poem,  Fest 
tral  works  in  winch,  as  is  indicated  b 


imes.  In  the  present  case  the  composer 
has  left  it  to  the  imamnation  of  the  hearer  to  find  out,  or 
rather  to  feel,  the  hidden  meaning  of  his  strains.  It  would, 
indeed,  not  be  difficult  to  supply  a  verbal  explanation  to  the 
different  phases  of  the  Tone-poem,  varying  as  they  do  between 
the  festal  sounds  of  an  “  Allegro  mosso  con  brio  ”  and  the 
minor  chords  of  personal  grief  and  dejection.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  we  prefer  to  follow  the  composer’s  example, 
and  leave  to  music  what  so  eminently  is  her  due,  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  emotional  lights  and  shades  too  subtle  and  too  intense 
to  be  rendered  in  words.  We  only  add  that  the  unity  of 
form  seemingly  wanting  in  Liszt’s  conception  is  supplied  by 
the  continuity  of  poetic  impulse.  The  second  important 
item  of  the  programme  was  Liszt’s  Concerto  for  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  the  solo  part  performed  by  Mr.  Walter 
Bache.  We  have  quite  recently  spoken  of  the  same  work, 
performed  by  the  same  pianist  at  the  Albert  Hall  Concerts. 
On  the  present  occasion  the  excellent  accompaniment  of  the 
orchesti^  combined  with  the  appreciative  animation  of  the 
public,  seemed  to  act  inspiringly  on  Mr.  Bache’s  own  power  of 
execution.  We  never  heard  him  play  more  splendidly,  and  a 
performance  like  that  of  Liszt’s  concerto,  with  its  enormous 
difficulties,  and  of  Weber’s  “Polonaise  Brillante,”  Op.  72,  his 
second  solo  piece,  tend  to  establish  his  claim  to  a  foremost 
place  amongst  living  pianists.  The  last-mentioned  piece, 
originally  written  for  pianoforte  alone,  has  been  brilliantly 


arranged  for  that  instrument,  with  accompaniment  of  the 
orchestra,  by  Franz  Liszt,  in  justification  of  which  proceed¬ 
ing  the  programme  contains  an  attack  on  a  dissentient  con¬ 
temporary  critic,  altogether  of  somewhat  doubtful  taste,  and 
certainly  very  much  out  of  place  in  a  commentary  of  this 
kind.  Metacritical  retorts  on  censures,  however  unjust, 
always  appear  to  us  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  true  artist.  The 
large  chorus  assembled  by  Mr.  Bache  had  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  its  power  in  liszt’s  Psalm  XIII.,  for  tenor  solo, 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  a  work  as  full  of  difficulties  as  it 
is  of  beauties.  The  term  sacred  music  in  the  sense  that 
Bach,  Mozart,  or  Haydn  wrote  sacred  music,  would  bo 
altogether  inapplicable  to  a  composition  so  wholly  per¬ 
vaded  with  the  spirit  of  intensest  individu^  passion. 
It  is  said  that  Bach’s  music  was  thought  by  his  contem- 
to  be  “  imkirchlich”  (unclerical),  that  is,  too  per- 
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mb.  bache’s  concert - MEETING  OF  THE  MUSICAL 

ASSOCIATION,  &C. 

The  eleventh  of  Mr.  Walter  Bache’s  annual  concerts  took 
February  25,  and  was,  as  usual,  occupied 
cmefly  by  works  of  one  of  the  CTeatest — or  at  any  rate  most 
onpn^— of  living  composers,  Franz  Liszt. 

Visitors  of  our  metropolitan  concert-halls  are  wont  to  look 
omard  to  Mr.  Bache’s  entertainment  as  one  of  the  most 
mteres^g  events  of  the  season.  The  crowded  audience,  and 
e  enthusiastic  reception  of  all  that  was  offered  on  this  occa- 
were  an  unmistakable  sign  of  the  ultimate  success  which 
^  crowned  Mr.  Bache’s  meritorious  and  persevering  struggle 
prejudice  and  retrograde  callousness,  with 
erythmg,  indeed,  that  offers  an  almost  insurmountable, 
^use  passive,  resistance  to  new  ideas  in  art.  After  Thurs- 
(Ipnl*  ®^cc^,  it  can  be  denied  by  none,  although  it  may  be 
firm  KM  °^y>  that  Liszt’s  compositions  have  taken  a 
oold  on  the  public  mind  in  this  country — an  issue  due, 
cour^  ®^id  before,  almost  entirely  to  Mi*.  Bache’s  zeal  and 
p  i  attraction  of  this  year’s  concert  was  fui’ther 

Billow’s  having  consented  to 
actin*^^  ^  •  vocal  and  orchestral  pieces,  Mr.  Bache  himself 
t<uid  ^  ^  pianist.  The  result  has  been  a  sequence  of  musical 
both^^^^^  never  surpa^d  in  this  coimtry  with  regard  to 
BiiloVs'^^^  execution  and  intellectual  grasp.  Dr.  Von 
shadow  pianist  has,  as  it  were,  thrown  into 

the  ^  musical  gift,  the  gift  of  imparting 

catod  itt-tistic  enthusiasm  to  that  compli- 

perhana^^^^’  orchestra.  A  conductor’s  power  depends, 
finahlA  other  artistic  gift,  on  a  certain  inde- 

betwfi^ivv  which  at  once  establishes  the  rapport 

suffioi'anf  *  band.  Musical  knowledge  alone  is  never 

excellAnf  ^  ®^PP^y  fBis  mysterious  force.  A  great  many 
Were  d  ^  ®?nsicians,  Schumann  and  Schubert  amongst  them, 
evoid  of  this  personal  aacendancv  over  choral  and 


poraries  .. 

sonal  in  character,  and  the  same  objection  was  with  greater 
justice  raised  against  Beethoven’s  Masses ;  but  Liszt  by 
far  surpasses  in  this  respect  both  his  pr^ecessors.  His 
wrestling  with  the  spirit  of  despair  is  of  an  internal  psycho¬ 
logical  kmd,  to  which  the  words  of  the  Bible  bear  no  closer 
relation  than  would  those  of  an  impassioned  modem  poet. 
Nevertheless  the  absolute  bearing  of  these  words  is  admirably 
rendered  by  the  music  \  and  this  alone,  we  take  it,  is  sufficient 
to  secure  for  the  work  a  prominent  position'amongst  the  most 
genuine  and  original  creations  of  human  geniiw.  The  tenor 
part  had  been  undertaken,  at  a  very  short  notice,  by  Mr.  H. 
Guy,  considering  which  his  rendering  of  the  difficult  music  is 
deserving  of  all  praise.  Chorus  and  orchestra  were  excellent 
throughout.  We  reluctantly  refrain  from  mentioning  sevei^ 
interesting  minor  numbers  of  the  programme,  and  conclude 
our  already  lengthy  remarks  with  a  renewed  expression  of 
thanks  to  ur.  Von  Biilow  and  Mr.  Bache  for  one  of  the  purest 
musical  impressions  received  for  a  long  time.  ,  .  .  . 

At  the  hist  meeting  of  the  Musical  Association,  its  vice- 
president,  Mr.  John  HuUah,  read  a  short  but  interesting 
TOperon  Musical  Nomenclature.  The  lecturer  pointy  out 
seve^  incongruities  of  our  musical  terminology,  in  which,  for 
instance,  the  words  breve,  semibreve,  and  minime  are  applied 
to  the  three  longest  notes  at  present  in  use.  He,  however, 
refrained  from  proposing,  on  his  own  authority,  ^y  new 
names,  barring  only  those  of  imperfect  and  pluperfect,  for  tne 
intervals  hitherto  desciibed  as  diminished  and  augni^entM. 
The  lecturer  also  advocated  the  retention  of  the  Italian 
as  the  acknowledged  intemationfll  language  of  musicians 
acainst  the  recent  attempts  of  modem  German  wmposers 
at^introducing  their  own  idiom.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
fully  agree  with  Mr.  Hullah’s  opinion  respect. 

He  however,  seems  to  overlook  the  difficulty  arismg 
from  the  higher  pitch  and  wider  compass  of  passion  and 
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imagination  in  mortem  mnsic  whicli  absolutely  require 
more  distinct  indications  of  the  compoeer’s  meaning  than  can 
be  rendered  by  the  fortes,  pianos,  allegros,  etc.,  of  the  limited 


be  rendered  by  the  fortes,  pianos,  allegros,  etc.,  of  the  limited 
stock  of  Italian  expressions  now  in  tise.  The  question  is, 
whether  these  additional  words  and  phrtbees  of  an  individual 
kind  shall  be  expressed  in  the  Italian  language — with  which 
English  or  Gemian  musicians  are  in  many  cases  wholly  or 
ijartially  unacquainted — or  whether  the  composer  is  to  be  at 
lilierty  to  say  what  he  has  to  say  in  his  own  language,  at  the 
risk  of  being  reproached  with  undue  nationalism.  Perhaps 
the  two  principles  might  be  successfully  combing  by  adding 
to  the  individual  utterance  in  the  composer^s  own  language  ite 
.approximate  equivalent  from  the  Italian  vocabulary  ^  inter- 
luktional  musical  expressions,  as,  for  instance,  Langsam  und 
smachtend  ”  (Andante  expressive),  and  the  like.  We  do  not 
wish  to  express  a  final  opinion  on  the  sulyect ;  but  if,  as  Mr. 
Hullah  suggests,  a  committee  of  the  Musical  As^iation 
should  convene  to  investi^te  the  mooted  question,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  just  pointed  out  ought  certainly  not  to  be  overlooked. 

The  pianist  at  Monday  week^s  Popular  Concert  was  Mr. 
Dannreuther,  who  played .  Beethoven’s  Sonata  in  A  major 
(Op.  101),  and,  together  with  MM.  Joachim  and  Piatti, 
Robert  i^humann’s  **  Fantasiestiicke,”  for  pianoforte,  violin, 
and  vi<»loncello.  The  latter  work,  performed  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  on  this  occasion,  is  one  of 
those  intensely  subjective  creations  of  Schumann’s  muse  which 
re<|nire  a  deeper  entering  into  than  can  be  expected  from  a 
single  hearing  ;  hence,  perhap^  its  comparatively  frigid  recep¬ 
tion  on  tlie  part  of  the  public.  Mr.  Dannreuther,  thougn, 
perfaaf>s,  less  happily  disposefl  than  on  former  occasions,  played 
Beethoven’s  “Grand  Sonata”  in  a  style  that  most  pianists 
would  envy. 

The  first  of  Mdlle.  Krebbs’s  pianoforte  recitals  took  place 
last  Wednesday,  at  St.  James’s  Hall.  About  her  perform¬ 
ances  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  our  next  account. 

P.  Huefter. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  general  course  of  the  Stock  Maikets  during  the  past 
fortnight  has  been  undisturbed  by  any  violent  or  extraordi¬ 
nary  fluctuations,  and  the  position  has  been,  generally,  one  of 
serenity  intermingled  with  dulness.  There  has,  of  course, 
l»een  the  usual  amount  of  gambling  in  speculative  stocks,  espe- 
(’.ially  in  those  of  a  non-productive  character,  and  which  are, 
in  the  case  of  those  where  the  interest  thereon  is  in  default, 
merely  instruments  in  the  hands  of  speculators,  as  dice  in  the 
ipuiie  of  hazard  ;  juid,  in  addition  to  these  dealings,  there  have 
been  some  he^ivy  investments  in  British  railway  and  Bank 
shares,  to  which  tlie  public  have  taken  very  kindly  of  late, 
and  which  produce,  in  most  cases,  a  better  return  than  is  to 
be  found  in  other  descriptions  of  securities.  Money  has 
shown  a  tendency  during  the  last  few  days  to  stiffen, 
but  excefitional  causes  have  tended  to  this  in  the  shape 
of  requirements  in  connection  with  bills  maturing  on 
the  4th,  and  repayments  of  the  short  loans  borrowed 
from  the  Bank  for  the  last  Stock  Exchange  settlement. 
There  are,  liowever,  but  short  supplies  of  mercantile  paper 
on  offer,  idtkou^  indications  are  not  wanting  that  befewre 
long  a  revival  of  general  trade  will  take  place  which  will  of 
necessity  give  more  emplojTnent  to  the  discount  brokers. 
The  Bimk-rate  was  maintained  at  3^  per  cent,  for  the  first 
four  months  of  last  year,  and  standing  as  it  does  now  at  the 
same  figure,  we  are  somc'wliat  inclined  to  think  that,  unless 
any  unforeseen  demand  arises  for  gold  for  export,  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  it  will  remain  there  fw  some  time,  but 
ail  s{>eculations  on  this  score  are  very  liable  to  be  demc^hed 
by  some  sudden  movement  in  the  unseen  future.  If  such  do 
occur,  the  probability  is  that  the  ch^mge  will  be  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  enhanced  rates. 

An  attempt  is  now  be  ing  made  in  the  case  of  more  than 
one  larpj  ctmipauy  to  divide  its  stock  into  two  classes,  “pre¬ 
ferred  ’^aud  “  ordinarj  .”  To  the  uninitiated,  on  the  sur^e, 
there  does  not  appe<'ir  much  objection  to  such  a  course  being 
<ulo))ted,  but  to  what  results  will  this  financing  policy  lead  ? 
The  answer  is  easy  :  increased  and  more  frequent  speculation 
in,  it  may  be,  the  souikI  anti  stable  stock  oi  a  company,  the 
holders  wh<*reof  may  jterchance  be  dependent  entirely  on  the 
income  derived  from  it.  And  what  would  be  the  position  of 
such  a  stockholder,  guiltless  of  any  speculation  himself,  and 
who  lias  ^ught  his  stock  at  present  prices  t  The  facility  by 
which  prices  could  be  maxle  to  rise  and  fall  by  a  gang  of 
unscnipidous  defUers  having  what  has  been  termed  “  prior 
information,”  W()uld  be  ut^]is€^d  even  more  freely  than  it  is 
now,  and  the  unsuspecting  holder,  alarmed  perhaps  by  the 
continued  depreciation,  ‘  or  buoyed  up  by  the  artificial 
“  bolstering  up  ”  of  his  secimty,  lives  a  life  of  hope  and 
fear.  We  do  not  sec  why  this  should  be,  for  in  the  case  of 
Railway  the  directors  say  they  have  no  feelings 
in  favour  of  or  against  the  course  proposed,  and,  as  far  as 
can  be  ascertuinea,  the  whole  movement  emanates  from  a 


speculative  quarter.  A  rumour  is  current  that  some  opefsAoii 


have  been  rather  severely  “  cornered  ”  lately  in  this  stod  • 


can  there  be  any  connection  between  this  circnmstaaoe  sml 
the  movement  ?  To  say  the  least,  the  proposed  divinen  ■ 
one  which  bond  fide  holders  should  reject. 

The  unfortunate  holders  of  bonds  in  such  stocks  as  Hen. 
duras,  Paraguay,  &c.,  will  no  doubt  estimate  at  its  tree  valss> 
to  themselves,  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Commifetoe  ts 
inquire  into  particuhirs  respecting  the  floating  of  the  looi 
of  these  and  other  defaulting  States.  If,  however,  the  CW 
mrttee  succeed  in  exposing  to  the  public  mxe  the  huumhi 
in  whidi  commissions  were  paid  and  for  what  purpose,  mi 
how  much  actually  reached  the  hands  o€  those  for  nlHii 
^efit  the  British  public  were  Wed,  they  wiH  oonfcar  soas 
benefit  not  only  on  future  investors  in  foreim  loans,  bet 
the  public  generally,  with  whom  such  scandal  is  by  no  mesK 
unpopular.  It  would  be  rash  to  predict  otherwise  a  sahitity 
eflect,  while  so  many  people  want  to  double  their  income  witf^ 
out  workiM. 

In  the  Foreign  Stock  Market,  large  purchases  contami, 
to  be  made  on  Erench  account  of  Turkish  Securities,  and  the 
publication  of  a  new  Convention  between  the  Porte  and  ite 
Dankers  has  led  to  increased  firmness.  We  trust  that  tie 
news  that  in  future  the  Ottoman  Bank  will  receive  the  while 
revenue  of  the  Empire  is  correct,  and  that  it  will  be  adhned 
to  strictly,  for  although,  undoubtedly,  the  whole  countiy  ii 
sunk  deep  in  corruption,  there  are  germs  existent  within  it 
which  by  a  vigorous  Government  could  be  developed  to  prolt 
But  we  are  afraid  that  the  regeneration  of  Turkey  is  almott 
too  far  a  thing  of  the  future  to  be  within  the  limits  of  spem- 
lation  to-day.  Spanish  Stock  continues  to  hover  between 
and  23,  and  this  is  largely  due  to  the  inactivity  which 
the  progress  of  the  Cteirlist  campaign  and  the  uncertainty,  it 
must  be  jdlowed,  of  the  duration  of  the  present  kingte  rei|iL 
In  the  meantime  the  overdue  coupons  nave  not  been 
ami  although  great  flourish  of  trumpets  has  been  made  anoat 
the  “  immediate  ”  settlement  of  them,  it  seems  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  “  waiting  and  hoping  ”  w^  continue  to  be  tfce 
solatium  of  weary  bondholders. 

New  Zealand  has  appeal  ed  on  the  market  as  a  borrower 
four  millions,  successfully  ;  and  her  debt  is  now  about  foer- 
teen  millions,  which  is  quite  enough  for  a  young  colony  jwt 
beginning  life ;  for  although  public  works  and  immigfttiin 
are  to  be  the  recipients  of  the  money,  it  must  be  taken  lato 
consideration  that  the  expenditure  for  the  last  three  or 
years  has  been  double  the  revenue,  and  either  increased  tfroa 
or  taxation  must  be  imposed  to  meet  the  interest  due  on  thu 
last  incurred  debt,  ana  heavy  taxation  in  any  form  does  not 
suit  agricultural  colonists. 

In  the  Miscellaneous  Share  Market  there  have  been  ^ 
transactions,  and  those  mostly  of  a  comparatively  hm^ 
amount.  '  The  stagnation  which  exists  at  the  present  tine 
among  “projectors”  and  “promoters”  is  remarkable, 
occupation  oi  many  of  these  has  departed,  the  disfavour  with 
which  the  general  public  regard  new  undertakings,  and  the 
disclosures  lately  made,  having  robbed  them  of  a  handsome 
livelihood  ;  and  they  must  now  fain  embark  in  some  more 
outwardly  honest  trade,  or  retire  on  the  profits  of  past  years. 

We  incline  to  think  that  trade  is  beginning ’to 
little,  and  in  several  large  industries  the  w^orkmen  f«fly 
employed.  At  the  present  time  the  only  “  strike  ”  i*  i®  ^ 
South  Wales  coal  districts,  although  ugly  rumours  are  afloat 
of  the  indisposition  of  the  workers  erf  oo^  in  Durham,  Ac.,  to 
submit  to  any  further  reduction  in  wages,  which,  it  appeal®, 
the  masters  contemplate. 
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The  Recruiting  Service.  An  English  Insult  to  France.  ii 
The  Canadian  Oil  Wells  Case.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Vaticanism. 


Liberal  Organisation.  The  Income-Tax.  ^ 

The  Tipperary  Elei-tion.  Medical  Education  of 
Exchange  or  Transfer  ?  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  Methods  of  --ui*®** 


Poetry J.  B.  Corot. 


Mr.  Sidgwlck  on  the  Methods  of  Ethics.  niaiorT. 

Mr.  Maurice's  English  Popular  Leaders.  Miss  Otto's  Scandinavia* 

Minor  Books  of  Travel.  AllinAR. 

Hereditary  Scientific  Capacity.  New  Books  and  New  Editwna 


The  Drama. 


Subscription,  post  free,  ISs.  per  annum. 
LONDON :  PUBLISHED  AT  136  STRAND.  W.C. 
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Portable  Cistern 
filter. 


NO  FAMILY  WHO  VALUE  THEIR  HEALTH  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE  OF  THE 

LONDON  &  OENERAL  WATER  PURIFYING  COMPANY'S 

(LIHITEB)  PATENT  CISTERN  FILTERS, 

Charged  Solelj  with  Animal  Charcoal,  requiring,  when  once  fixed,  no  attention  whatever, 

And  superior  to  all  others.  Vide  Professor  Frankland’s  Reports  to  the  Registrar-General,  July, 

1866,  November,  1867,  and  May,  1870.  See  also  the  Lancet^  January  12,  1867.  Also  Testimonials 
from  Dr.  Hassall,  September  23,  1863 ;  Dr.  Lankester,  September  30,  1867 ;  and  Dr.  Letheby, 

February  IS,  1865,  and  December,  1872. 

Price  £1  lOs.  and  upwards.  Portable  Filters  on  this  system,  £1  5s.  to  £3. 

Patronised  and  used  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Osborne,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  the  dlite  of  the  Medical  Profession,  and  at  the  London,  St.  George’s,  Fever,  and  German  Hospitals,  and  at  Government 
Barracks  and  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  numerous  Institutions,  Breweries,  &c. 

Water  Testing  Apparatns,  lOs.  6d.  and  218.  each.  Pocket  Filters,  46.  6d.  and  68.  each.  Household  and  Fancy  Filters  from  128.  6d. 
These  Filters  may  be  seen  in  operation,  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  0£Bce, 

157  STRAND,  W-C  (four  doors  from  Somerset  House),  LONDON. 

JUod  “  fToter ;  its  Impurities  and  Purification,**  Price, per  post^  2d. 


Theatre  royal,  DRURY-LANK — Sole  Lessee  and 

Mduaavr,  F.  B.  Chattekton.— Every  evening,  at  6.50,  REBECCA. 
Measn.  J.  Femao<k-s,  Terrias,  Glover.  J.  Johnstone,  A.  C.  Lilly,  Ford, 
Vauebso,  Kenble,  I'arkea,  Matthiaon,  R.  Dolman;  Mesdames  G.  Ward, 
Gaiiuboroi^b,  Page,  Ac. ;  and  ALADDIN.  Box-office  open  Arom  ten  till 
five  daily. 

DISUSE  OF  THE  ATHAN  ASIAN  CREED. 


A  PRIZE  OF  FIFTY  POUNDS 

Will  be  (riven  by  JAM  1&8  HEY  WOOD,  Eaq.,  F.R.S.,<rf  London,  for  the 
BKST  ES8AT  (a  moderate  pamphlet  alze),  showing  the  Expediency  of  an 
Address  by  the  Uoaae  of  Commons  to  the  Queen  in  favour  of  aueh  a 
Rubrical  Keviaion  of  the  Services  of  the  State  Church  as  will  abrogate  the 
threat  of  Kvertaatlng  Perdition  to  thoee  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  who  do 
not  agree  with  the  Latrines  contained  in  the  Athanaslan  Cre^. 

The  lilasaya  to  be  sent  before  the  let  of  May,  1875.  The  name,  Ac.,  of  the 
writer  to  be  seat  with  the  Kaaay  in  a  separate  sealed  envelope,  which  vHll 
not  be  opened  till  the  award  to  aoade. 

The  following  Gentlemen  have  been  chosen  as  the  Judges: — L.  M. 
Aqtiand.  fisq.,  LL.D.,  and  M.  A.  Bright,  Esq.,  M.A.  No  award  will  be 
made  uulesa  the  Judges  are  satisfied  with  the  merits  of  one  Essay. 

All  Kasayi  to  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  R.  Spears,  37  Norfolk- street,  Strand, 
London. 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  jrerson  Is  no  doubt  a 
(theoretically)  renaote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  very  next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it 
will  be  seen  the  risk  (in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR 
LIFE  is  almost  absurdly  small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY  in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


T3AILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

Xt  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES-42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


London  school  of  medicine  for  women.— 

The  SUMNER  SESSION  will  COMMENCE  on  SATURDAY,  the 
lit  May.  1  he  loUoHing  Courses  of  Lectures  will  be  delivered  during  the 
•Sesiiun 

^•‘•ria  Medica,  Botany,  Practical  Chcmistiy,  and  Comparative  Anatomy, 
iwo  KntrMMw  Seholsnhlps,  each  of  the  value  of  £25,  will  be  offered  for 
April  and  September  reepecUvely. 

All  (.aodidates  must  have  passed  a  }>reiiminary  Examinatioa  in  Arts, 
reosgnised  by  the  Examiuiug  Boards. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Dean  of  the  School,  30  Henriettnetreet. 
Bmiuwiek-square.  W.C. 


*  TBV8TE£8  AND  t  DIRECTORS. 

*  James  Abbiss,  E^.,  J.P. 


KW.,J 

t  Michael  Angelo,  Esq. 
t  John  Brown,  Esq. 
t  C.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P. 
t  Arthur  lago.  Esq. 

*  Andrew  Johnston,  Esq.,  J.P. 
t  H.  £.  Knight,  Etiq^  Alderman. 
Railway  Accidents  (mly. 


t  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 
tR.  B.  Martin,  Esq..  M.A. .  F.S.a 
sy.Bari.! 


'tSir  John  Murray, 


t  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 
*  James  White,  Esq. 
t  Major  J.  Copley  Wray. 


Mntoal  Assorance  with  Guarantee. 


,  (Chairmau). 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OP  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for 
£3,  insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  aUowance  lor  total  dis¬ 
ablement  of  £6,  and  £1  lOs.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  tnstalments, 
Prospectnses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR. 
F.S.S.,  Managing  Director. 


^OURIEli^  SOCIETY,  12  Bury-stre«t,  St.  James’s. 

^^•‘^bshed  1851,  and  composed  of  resectable  men  of  different 
efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING 
oauvAATS  may  be  secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 

CUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— The  Lectures  at 

•fitl  O^DBGK’S  HALL.  LANQHAM-PLACE,  commence  each 
Miemwn  ^  Four  o’clock  precisely.  March  7^W.  B.  CARPENTER,  Esq., 
^  Doctrine  of  Human  Automatisaa.’' 

Annual  subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door:— One  Penny, 
a«P«os,  and  (reserved  seato).  One  Shilling. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  eontaiiring  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  Tbernewlt  of  aaaBy 
years’  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  fomid.  By  sendhig  Name  and  County, 
with  38.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  besent;  if  painted  in  HeraMlo  OolowrB,7s. 
Pedigrees  tracra.  The  arms  sf  Man  and  Wne  blended,  llie  proper  colour 


TO  LITERARY 

Let  *?*^i?“*  floor  BACK  ROOM,  for  office  purposes,  to  be 

^ei  at  136  Strand,  W.C.  (mar  Somerset  House.) 


MEN,  ARTISTS,  and  OTHERS.— A 


a-JSOIiOGI-IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

‘?.?r_RUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

sad  pilVii  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks, 

Psee  ^  lHustrnte  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Backlaud,  Lydl,  Jukes, 

200  lu  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  . £2  2  0 

MO  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  5  5  0 

400  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers .  10  10  0 

Thirteen  Drawers .  21  0  0 

50  to  5  onn  r  **-  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at 
•tudv  Af  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the 

•o  B.^h  •Qterestlug  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  whitA  affords 

InSe  ^  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  Woi«. 

®ore  *el«*t  **********'^*  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  nud  all 


Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400  Engravings,  Ss.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON, 
Genealogist,  25  Cranboorne-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

QEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 
O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-platee,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper. 
7s.  6d.  Livery  Button  Diee,  £2  9b.  Crests  engraved  on  sUver  spoons  and 
family  plate,  58.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  126.  Od.  Res^stered  letter,  8d.  extru,-T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  26  Cranboume-street  (comer  of  St 
Martin’s-lane).  • 

r^ULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  with  Oest  and  Motto.  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  change. — T.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  26  Cranbourae  street  (comer  of  St  Martin’ft-lane). 


tkAISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

-tk/  ream  of  paper  and  126  bi^-flap  envelops,  stamped  in  rMi  Mloj^, 
with  a  beautiful  monogram,  fls.  No  chaige  ror  engraving  dlfc— T.  CU^ 
LETON.  Ei^aver  to  the  Queen,  and  Dieriuker  to  the  Beard  of  Trade, 
Cranboume-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s-lane)^^ _ _ _ 

^ULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 
no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  la  ;  Name  1  lates, 
2s.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  9s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monog^  Plide,  6s. ; 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  orstam^  by  T.  CULLETON,  35  Cran- 
bourne-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  AV.C. 


D^Vh^^^^TIONS,  REPAIRS, 

*  ‘‘t-  »*><>▼«  *>y  F. 

Tweui.'a*”*^*****®*'*^**  Moscow-road,  &it8' 
Terms  practical  experience.  Hlj 


&c.  —  Valuatioiis  and 
W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 
swater. 

lighest  references. 


photographic  book  illustrations. 

ViewsTPortraits  from  Life,  Copies  of 
of  Seafflnd  Ancient  MSS.,  Illustrations 

T®®t4;SOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent. 

^  BurtKn  Museum,  the  Councils  of 

C:*?***®*!.  SiluTt  ^  Literature;  by  the  Pal«o- 

other  learned 


QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON, 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  I 
from  :— £2  28.  ;  £3  38. ;  £4  4s. ;  £6  68. ;  £6  l«i. ; 

Heavy  knuckle-dusters,  £16  10e.  Send  size  of  flng  _ 

thread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Anus,  Crests,  or  Monogram 
engraved  on  the  Rings. — T.  CULLETON, 


all  18-carat,  Hall 
London.  2,000  to  select 
from:-£2  2s. ;  £3  3s. ;  £4  4s.";  £6 ’Os. ;  £6  1». ;  veiy  m»lve,  £10  lOij 

Bend  size  of  Unger  by  fltting  a  piece  ef 


engraved  on  the  King 
sti^  (comer  of  St  Miutin’s-lane),  W.C. 


Seal  Engraver,  96  C'ranboume- 


VriSITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

V  28.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  138. 

T.  ciJLLETON,  Seal  Engmver,  26  Cranboume-street  (comer  of  bt 
Martin’s-laae).  _ 

O^OGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS, 
STAMPED  In  many  colours,  is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for 
The  following  are  ready : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Fanuly,  the 
Emperor  and  French  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  a^  York, 
from  1070  to  1870- the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.^e  Kerfinental 
and  Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls, 
monen.  ^Also  Twelve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve 
grams.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  FIms  of  Nationa  ^ 
named  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests  for  £20.  By  1.  CUU- 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Famllyi  26  Cranboume- 
street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s-lane),  W.C. 
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UNIVERSITT  OF  LONDON. 

AJOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  That  on  WEDNESDAY, 

28th  ofApril  next,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  elect  Examiners  in  the 
following  departments : 

BXAKiKEBSBtPfl.  sALAXiis.  raxsaiiT  BXAinirxms. 

ARTS  and  SCIENCE.  (sack.) 

-  1  -1  .  I  C.  Jebb,  Esq,  M.A, 

Two  In  Classics  .  200L  3  Leonhard  Schmits,  F.R.S.E. 

Two  In  The  English  Langaage,)  .201  f  Prot  Brewer,  M.A. 

Literature,  and  History . )  ‘  \  Vacant 

•  .  .w  w  w  T  lani  J  Prof.  Karcher,  LL.B. 

Two  In  the  French  Langnage . lOOt  -t  y^eant. 

_  ,  _  _  urtf  j  Rer.  C.  Sehoell,  Ph.D. 

Two  in  the  German  Langnage .  30*.  i  y^ognt. 

Two  In  The  Hebrew  Text  of  the'i 

Old  Teei^ent,  the  Greek  Text  I  .  Rg,.  Cnon  Perowne,  D.D. 

of  the  New  TMtamenL  lieV  SOI.  {  w.  Aid  is  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Esldenees  of  the  Christian  I  ' 

Reiixion,  and  Scripture  History/ 

Two  In  Logic  and  Moral  Philo-)  mgr  f  Prof.  Baynes,  LL.D. 

•ophy . >  t  Re».  John  Venn,  M.A 

1  n  11?  J  Walter  Bagehot.  Eiq,  M.A 

Two  in  Political  Economy .  80/.  \  Fawcett,  M.A. 

Two  in  Mathematics  and  Natural)  f  Prof.  Henrici,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

Philosophy  )  '  (Vacant 

Two  in  Experimental  PhUosophy...  100/.  j  JjJJ  BaM^Iir’sfewart  LLJ)...  F.R.S. 
Two  in  Chemistry .  175/.  |  Prof-^RofCoe.  Ph.D,  B.  A,  F.R.S. 

Two  in  Botany  and  Vegetable)  ...  (  Rer.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  M.A 
Physiology  . )  ^  '  (Vacant. 

Two  In  Qeology  and  Paleontology  75/. 

LAWS. 

Two  in  Jurisprudence,  Roman') 

Law.  Principlea  of  Legialatien,  ^  100/. 
and  Intfrnitional  Law  . ) 

Two  in  Equity  aud  Real  Pro-  )  Krtr  (Herbert  H.  Cozens-Hardy.  Esq.,  LL.B. 

perty  Law . f  '  (A.  E.  Miller,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Q.C. 

Two  in  Common  Law  and  Law\  ...  (  Farrer  Herscheil,  hsq.,  B.A,  Q.C. 

and  Priticipiea  of  Evidence  ...  /  **  (  Henry  Matthews,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  Q.C. 

Two  in  Constitntiooal  History  of )  «.  >  C  Prof.  Sheldon  Amos,  M.A. 

England' . ]  (  Prof.  Courtney,  M.A. 


Vacant 

'  Prof.  Karcher,  LL.B. 
Vacant. 

*  Rev.  C.  Sehoell,  Ph.D. 
1  Vacant. 


{Rev. Canon  Perowne,  D.D. 
W.  Aid  is  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A. 

J  Prof.  Bsynes,  LL.D. 

*  t  Bsv.  John  Venn,  M.A 


[Vacant. 

[Vacant 


ka,  (Herbert  H.  Cozens-Hardy,  Esq.,  LL.B. 

(A.  E.  Miller,  Esq.,  B.A,  Q.C. 
cm  f  Farrer  Herscheil,  Esq.,  B.A,  Q.C. 

**  (  Henry  Matthews,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  Q.C. 

A.i  C  Prof.  Sheldon  Amos,  M.A. 

(  Prof.  Courtney,  M.A. 


MEDICINE. 


Two  In  Medicine .  150/. 

Twa  In  HO/  (  P'o7-  J®!*”  Marshall,  F.E.S. 

Two  la  Surgery  .  150/.  J  ^  g  jj  3  p  3  g 

T«n  In  An.inmir  lArti  f  G.  W.  Ca'lcuder,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Two  in  Anatomy .  100/.  J  prot  O.  Vlner  ElliTF.R.C.S. 

Two  in  Physiology,  Comparative)  f  Prof.  Rutherford,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

Anatomy,  and  Zoology . /  '(  Vacant. 


'  . .  ^  F.R.C.S. 

Two  in  Physiology,  Comparative)  f  Prof.  Rutherford,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E 

Anatomy,  and  Zoology . /  '(  Vacant. 

Two  In  Obstetric  Medicine  .  76/.  ^  Vacant* 

Two  in  Malerla  Medics  and)  r 'T.  L.  Brunton,  £sq.,  M.D.,  F.E.S. 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  ...)  (Vacant 

Two  In  Forensic  Medicine .  SOL  I 


n£B.E 


Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  ...)  (.Vacant 

T«  in  Ponnslc  Medicine .  601.  {  I 

The  Examiners  above  named  are  re-eligible,  and  intend  to  offer  them- 
eelvee  for  re-election. 

Candidates  must  send  In  their  names  to  the  Uegiairar,  with  any  attesta* 
tion  of  their  qualiticatlona  they  may  think  deairable,  on  or  before  Tuesday, 
March  30tb.  It  is  particularly  desired  bv  the  Senate  that  no  personal 
application  of  any  kind  be  made  to  its  individual  Members. 

University  of  London,  By  order  of  the  Senate,  • 

Burlington-gardens,  W.,  WILLIAM  B.  CAKFENTEB,  M.D., 

March  2nd,  1875.  Registrar. 

I^RNEST  JONES^  InsuraDce  Broker,  13  Pallmall, 

J  Manchester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Con¬ 
tinental  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  is  in  a  position  to  effect  insurances  on 
very  advantageous  terms  on  Theatres,  Saw-Mills,  India-Rubber  W’orks, 
Sugar  Keflnenes,  Oil  W orks,  and  other  nazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly 
and  liberally  settled  at  bis  Offioet  on  behalf  of  the  various  Companies. 
Surveys  made,  and  rates  quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effected 
at  the  lowest  current  rates. 

Business  established  1865. 

Branch  offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  and  other  important  towns. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  readv  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresMS,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  ail  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  If  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S. 

TOE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245, 247, 240,  and  251  Regent-street. 


tmperial  fire  insurance  company 

X  Established  1808. 

1  Old  Broad-Street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall.  8.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested.  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Maaagcr. '  ' 

nPHE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 

I  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

exceed  three  millions. 

Fifty  thousand  pounds  ready  to  be  advanc^ 

by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Um- 
hold  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. _ 

HOW  to  purchase  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH. 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  ud 
30  Southampton -buUdlngs,  Chancery-lane. 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Porposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildlngs,  Chancery-lane. 

BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1861.  29  and  30  South- 

ampton-buildings.  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest.  .  _  .  .  .  _,.v  .  4. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  lof 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied.  ^  ^  . 

Pnr^ases  and  Safes  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bondi, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  andOQ 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  grans. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Mansger. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterrusu, 
India,  China,  Japan,  aud  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  St^ 
Navigation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  ristM 
Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brioi^ 
with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 122  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur- street,  S.W. 

gENNETTS  WATCHES.— Clieapside. 

BENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs  ,  30  gs.,  40  gs. 

'^ro  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  ha™ 

-JL  just  completed  great  alteratioi.s  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enAiw 
to  offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  l^ndon, 
clocks  for  the  drawing,  dining  rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  bigfieit 
quality  and  newest  desi^s. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU¬ 

FACTORY,  65  and  64  Cheapside. 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

EPOS’S  COCOA.  —  BREAKFAST.- 
"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  tk 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful^  application  <ff  tas 
fine  properties  oi  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Kpps  has  provided  our  bresJusw 
tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  nesij 
I  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  cob- 
stitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enoimb  to  resist  ev^ 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  • 
ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  mswi 
fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  ana  s 
properly  nourished  frame.” — See  article  in  the  Civil  Service  Gazette. 

.  Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  ^ 

Sold  in  packets  (in  tins  for  abroad)  labelled—  _ _ . 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Hommopathlc  Chemists.  48  Threadneeffie^we*. 
and  170  l^ccadilly.  Works— Euston-road  and  Camden  Town,  London. 

Makers  cf  Epps's  Glycerine  Jujubes  for  Throat  Jrritation.  _ 

KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  'WHISKY. 

^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
X  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unriv^ej. 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy. 
the  Red  Seal.  l*lnk  Label,  and  Cork  branded 


the  Re< 


RUPTURES.-By  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

X^HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  inven- 
tion  in  the  curative  treatment  oi  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring, 
■o  ^cftful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn 

Mnn  supplied  V  the 

UC-MAIN  PAD  and  I  ATEN  1  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and 
P®  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  des- 
— Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  for- 

belDgleo't  n;.”M.nufS“'r"“  ““  ““ 

Mr  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

31s  *63**42iL**Md^L*iw’  1^'  I  froe.  Doable  ditto, 

^Uge’  file!  ^  ^  ’  postage  tree.  Umbilical  ditto,  428.  and  53s.  6d. ; 

^PMt-offlee  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-office,  Picca- 

NEW  PATENT. 

knee-caps,  &c.,forVARI- 

the  LKGS*SFRa7n«  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 

Dcnsive  aud  PT?  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inex- 

"  nd  Ifc. “u  •  M-. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


Red  Seal.  l*lnk  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot- 
20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET.  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


pleasing.  28,  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps.— ALEX.  sBUoot 
248  Ui^  Uolborn,  London.  _ _ 

/^REY  HAIR. — 248  High  Holborn,  London, 
vA  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  c^our  i^^ 
diately  It  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect- 
3s.  6d.,  58.  6d.,  and  lOs  M. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamp*- 
ROSS’S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3s.  6d.  _ _ — 

QPaTnISH  FLY  is”  the  acting  ingredrent  in  AI^ 

O  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  Oil.,  which  «peedlly  produces  wmw 
and  thickens  Hair.  38.  6d. :  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps.— ALEX-  » 

248  High  Holbom,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s. — Hair  Dye,  •  • 

Face  Powder,  is.  _ — 
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NO  more  pills  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

^  A  nv  invalid  can  cure  himaelf,  without  medicine,  inoouTenicnce,  or 
bySvingon  DU  BAKBY'S  DJ5LIUIOU8 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

aavpa  fifty  times  its  coat  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats, 
ftolds  influenza,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout, 
cataiTUB.  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irrita- 

HlMDlessness.  low  spirits,  spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpiUUon, 
u  .rthiim  headache,  debility,  dropsy,  cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting 
“^^^tin2  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ;  sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma, 
J«!«DflhIti8  Mnsumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy,  diabetes,  pmlysis,  wuting 
brouoQ  ,j,^gQty^;ight  years’  invariable  success  with  adults  and  delicate 
rTants  •  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It  contains  four  times  as 
mach  nourishment  as  meat. 

^[JRE  of  LIVER,  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

I  y  vrom  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakcn* 
^  ham,  Norfolk.  “  Dec.  5, 1859. 

i.p-ntipmen— I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DO 
BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  allcasesof  indigestion, 
nd  Mitlcolarly  when  the  liver  is  more  than  ususally  affected,  I  consider  it 
ihA  ^st  of  all  remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases 
-wnh  would  not  admit  of  mercury  in  any  rha^.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow 
Jf  bile  hi  one  of  its  earUest  and  best  effects.-^AMES  T.  CAMPBELL” 

CURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

« I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since 
T  ate  DU  BARK  a  S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  ielt 
Le  weight  of  my  S4  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimblcness, 
mr  sight  has  improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach 


DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE. 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cuds,  at  28."  24  cuds  3s  tfd  •  4S  auds  fis 
288  cups,  308..  676  cups,  658.  ^  ®  ®  ' 


THE  PATENT  LIGHTNING  SHEEP 
SHEAR. 


Order  at  once  to  prevent  disappointment,  as  last 
season’s  demand  exceeded  the  supply  and  prevented 
the  execution  of  a  vast  number  of  ordera 


No  instructions  requisite. 


Cuts  the  wool  close  to  the  skin  with  extraordinary 
speed. 


Any  amateur  can  use  them  readily. 


Cannot  get  out  of  order. 


In  case  of  accident,  all  parts  kept  in  duplicate. 


The  price  may  seem  high,  but  the  cost  of  a  tool  is  of  little  consequence 
where  it  enables  unskilled  labour  to  exceed  both  in  speed  and  excellence 
that  accomplished  by  the  most  experienced  hands. 


Forwarded,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  Post  Oflioe  Order  for  £1  5a.  to 


W.  J.  SCHLESINGER  and  CO., 

6  AND  7  TtFX-STBIBT, 

Fivsbubt,  London,  E.C. 


JOHN  TANN’S 

RELIANCE  SAFES 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWOATE-STEEET,  E.C. 


THE  CORN  FLOUR 

MANUFACTUBED  FOB  TWBNTT  TKABS  BT 

BROWN  AND  POLSON 

HAS  THE  HIGHEST  REPUTATION, 

AND 

GIVES  THE  GREATEST  SATISFACTION. 

None  is  genuine  which  does  not  bear  the  signatures. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“toilet  and  nursery  powder,” 

Beautifully  perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

‘  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  PearMike 
Whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing 
Fragrance  to  the  Breath.  Price  la  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumera  and  at 
Angei.  Passage,  93  Upper  Thames-stbeet,  London,  E.C. 


-U  nro  J  ®  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstoue,  describing  the 

Society*^  nienHnn?*^**^*^**  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical 

people,  ‘‘who  requite  neither 
"fCA  Fofm  life  being  the  REVALENTA  AKA- 

Virolula  canVip  them  perfectly  free  from  disease— consumption, 

1.1  SQIIP.W  FOOD. — FEVERS,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON.sole  Proprietors  ofthecelehrated  Receipts, and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour* 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
Imitatlonoftheirgoods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wlgmore- 
Btreet,  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


■The  admirers  of 

_ ed  to  observe  that  each 

bears  the  label  used  so  many 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  partioularl; 
Bottle.prepared  by  £.  LAZENBY  and  SO. 
years,  signed  , 


A  , 
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'  "  MAPLE  &.  CO.,..  •  • 

CARPETS.  TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD,  FURNITURE. 
CARPETS.  BRASS  A2JD  IRON  BEDSTEADS  FURNITURE, 

CARPETS.  furniture. 

lOs.  TO  30  GUINEAS. 

ILLtrSTBATEB  CATALOGTTE  FB1;E. 


OETZMANN  &  Co 


FURNISH 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD-ROAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.  Sia 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Tost  Free. 


YOUR  HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


FURNISH  TOUR  HOUSE 


THE  BEST  ARTICLES. 


Table  XiiiTei,  iTory,  p«r  dozen,  from  19*.  to  56«. 
Electro  Forke^Tnbla,  from  24e.:  Spoons,  from  248. 
Papier  Maohe  Tea  Trayi,  in  Sets,  Jii.,  668.,  968. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £3  78. 

Oieh  Corers— Tin,23s.:  Metal,  658.}  Electro,  £11  11s. 
Xleetro  Cmeta  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps— Patent  Bock  Oil,  Moderator,  Ac. 

Bronsed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns.  y/* 

Coal  Sonttlee,  Vases,  Boxes,  Ac. 

China  and  Olaas— Dinner  Serrices,  Ac. 


Fenders — Bright,  468.  to  £16;  Bronx*,  9i.  to  £6' 
Stoves— Bright,  Black,  Register,  HoUidr,  Ac. 
Bath*— Domestic,  Fiz^,  and  Travelling. 
Bedsteads— Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 
Cornices— Cornice-poles,  Ends,  Bands,  Ac. 
Gaseliers— 2-light,  17i. ;  3  do..  628. ;  6  do.,  £6  Aa  ^ 
Eitcheners— From  3  ft.,  £3  68.,  to  e  ft.,  £33. 
Eitchen  Utensils,  Tnmerj  Ck>ods,  Kats,  to. 
Garden  Toole — Lawn  Mowers,  Boilers,  Hurdles,  A«» 
(Cataloguet  free.) 


DEANE  &  CO 


LONDON  BRIDGE 


46,  King  ^^liam  Street, 


INGELHEIM  CHAMPAGNE 


A  pcrfectlj  pare  Wine  from  Ingelheim  on  the  Rhine,  compares  very  advantageously  with  the 


FIRST  BRANDS  OF  CHAMPAGNE 


w  hich  have  lately  risen  so  enormously  in  price.  It  is  made,  like  the  finest  champagne,  from  black  grapes,  slightly  pressed. 

VERY  DRY ;  DRY  ;  and  RICHER ;  548.  per  dozen,  29s.  per  dozen  pints. 

This  Wine  was  first  introduced  by  Messrs.  H.  B.  FEARON  and  SON,  and  may  be  obtained  at  their  warehousies,  Holborn 
Viaduct,  and  145  New  Bond-street,  London,  and  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire. 


NUDA  VERITAS.— GREY  HAIR 


SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  STATIONERS. 

JUDSON’S  DYES 

18  COLOUBS,  6d.  XACH. 

RIBBONS,  WOOL,  SILK,  FEATHERS, 

C  ompletcly  dyed  in  1 0  minutes  without  soiling  the  hands. 
Full  instructions  supplied. 

23  IRONMONGER -LANE,  LONDON. 

(TEE  OLD  HOUSE), 

JOHNSTON’S 

CORN  FLOUR 


A  DELICATE  AND  CLEAE  COMPLEXION, 

With  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by  neing  the  celebratt*! 

“UNITED  SERVICE"  SOAP  TABLETS, 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH,  ^ 
Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  “  Ltchwophti.ax  ”  or  “  Cahdi*x  Go>*®» 
effectually  preventing  the  guttering  of  Candles. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  ChandJ**'*  _ _ 

rXOLLO WAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.^The 

AJ-  remedies  In  the  world  for  bad  legs,  old  wounds,  sores,  j. 

used  according  to  directions  given  with  them,  there  is  no  vroond,  oao  * 
mcerous  sore,  however  obstinate  or  long  standing,  but  will  nsti**“ 
healing  or  curative  properties.  N  umbers  of  persons  who  have  dw 
in  some  of  the  largest  hospitals,  under  the  care  of  eminent  rowew  w 
deriving  the  slightest  benefit,  have  been  thorongbly  cured  by 
Ointment  and  Pilla  For  glandular  swellings,  tumours,  scurry 
of  the  skin  there  is  no  medicine  that  can  be  used  with  an  effe»^  ^ 
salatary.  In  fact.  In  the  worst  farms  of  disease,  d^endw 
condition  of  thiu  hinnd.  these  medidnes.  used  conjointlVi  are  irresisuv 


Atk  for  Johnato&’i  Com  Flour,  and  take  no  other.  It  ia  the  boot. 
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the  new  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

Lofidon  Office  for  Advertisements, 
84  FLEET-STREET,  E.O. 


JOHN  DORRIEN.  By  Julia  KaVanagii, 

Author  of  *  Nathalie,’  &c.  3  vola 

“We  hare  ‘John  Doriien’  from  besinalng  to  end  with  ffreat 
pleasure.”-- ® 

admirably  told,  and  the  characters  are 

gkilfnlly  developed.”-  Standard. 

The  LADY  SUPERIOR.  By  Eliza  F.  Pollaed, 

Author  of  ‘  Hope  Deferred,’  Ac.  3  vou. 

A  CHILD  of  FORTUNE.  By  Stepden  .1. 

MAC  K£NNA,  Author  of  ‘  Off  Parade,’  Ae.  3  vote. 

A  novel  that  will  be  read  with  pleasure,  and  whi<^  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  form  a  portion  of  every  regimental  library  abroad  and  at  home.”— 
United  Service  Mag. 

The  ITALIANS.  By  Frances  Elliot,  Author 

of  ‘  The  Diary  of  an  1^110  Woman  In  Italy,*  Ae.  3  vote. 

“  A  novel  which  ought  to  earn  for  iteelf  a  decided  place  amongst  the 
standard  literature  of  the  day.  The  author  may  be  honestly  congratulated 
upon  a  brilliant  and  well-merited  suooess.”— Afom^  Pvet. 

DOLORES.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author  of 

‘  Fair  Women,’  Ac.  3  vote.  [Next  week. 

HtJRST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marfborough-street. 


fi.<m  the  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,*'  April  29th,  1872. 

•‘THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  vnflxuntial  Newapaper  in 
America ;  it  is /or  the  United  States  what  our  own  ‘  leading  JowmaX  ’  is  in 
England/  _ 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

the  new  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  eirciilates 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  imerica,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe,  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  Important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Banking  Houses,  Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New 

York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
Tlsit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
Eugliib  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  Increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
tribune,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  ae  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
tbslr  coming  to  England. 

Bnglish  advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have 
beemse  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regulariy  consulted  by 
intendhig  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  183, 

rpHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  MARCH 
JL  With  Illustrations  by  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER  and  H 
ALLINGHAM. 

CONTORTS  : 

MISS  ANGEL.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Chaps.  XIII.— “Take  of  this 
Grain  which  in  my  Garden  Grows.”  XIV. — Put  Out  the  Light.  XV.— 
Uud  mache  all’  mein  WUnschen  wahr.  XVI.— Through  Winter-time 
to  Spring.  XVII.- A  Game  of  Cards.  XVIII.— Be  the  Fire  Ashes. 
TOPHAM  BEAUCLEKK. 

THE  SUN’S  SURROUNDINGS  AND  THE  COMING  ECLIPSE. 

THE  HUT.  From  TbA>phile  Gautier. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  FLORENCE. 

ON  THE  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  DEAD. 

SHELLEY:  POLITICIAN,  ATHEIST,  PHILANTHROPIST. 
THREE  FEATHERS.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Chaps.  XXVI. — A  Perilous 
Truce.  XXVII. — Further  Entanglements.  XXVIII.— Farewell! 
London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-plaoe. 


FVom  tJu  •‘SATUJtDA  T  REVIEW;'  November  9ih,  1872. 

“fbr  maing  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widelg 
cirenkUed paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  SubacriptionB  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  H10H1.AMD,  Tus  New  Yoke  Tribune  OrncE,  84  Fleet- 
street,  £.C. 


“CLEANLINESS."— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 

^  LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  aU  kinds  of  ironwork 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  ad.,  and  4d.  Biocka,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD,  • 

And  see  that  you  have  it.  12  Soho-square,  London,  W. 
CAUTION.— There  are  several  imitations. 


WHETHER  THE  MINORITY  OF  ELECTORS 
SHOULD  BE  REPRESENTED  BY  A 
MAJORITY  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ? 
A  Lecture  upon  Electoral  Reform. 

By  Captain  MAXSE.  R.N. 

“  If  the  conscience  and  intellect  of  a  nation  Is  not  adequately  represented 
in  the  national  pablic  life,  their  verdict,  not  having  been  provided  with  any 
constitutional  expression,  can  only  find  expression  in  revolution.  The 
temple  that  enshrmes  the  constitution  cannot  long  escape  destruction  when 
it  begins  to  be  mattered  about  the  walls  outside  of  it  that  the  gods  arc 
departing.” — Thos.  Hare. 

P.  S.  KING,  Parliamentary  Bookseller,  King-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Price  Sixpence;  per  poet  Sevenpence.  Crown  8to,  42  pages. 


who  have 


- - — ouuuiu  li.  —  T  me  OCUM/RUTt. 

LINDSAY’S  (Mrs.  J.  W.  Bliss)  SACRED  SONGS 

Come  unirfwa  ^  Sorrow,  3a. ;  In  this  I  Hope,  Ss. ;  Best,  48. ;  Alone,  3s. 
te. ;  Too  T  ’  48. ;  Ye  have  done  it  unto  Me,  38. ;  Tired 

ife,  3b  Feet,  Ss. ;  Oh,  when  wilt  Thou  Come  untc 

■M  wF BIBLE.  Soni?,  written  by  T.  Oliphant. 
hondoo-  BK’HARDS.  38.,  post  free  18  stamps.- 

•  ROBERT  COCKS  and  CO.,  New  Burlington-street. 


ISS  BRADDON’S  NEW  NOVEL 


The  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  ‘  Lady  Aadley’e  Secret,’  Ac. 

at  all  Libraries, 

A  STRANGE  WORLD. 


New  Burlington-street. 


THE  VATICAN  DECREES. 


A  7  A  Tin  A  X  ^  ’ 

V  R»  Answer  to  Reproofs*  and  Replies. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.  ‘  ^ 

The  V  Same, 

cmTiCAN  DECREES  in  THEIR  BEARING  on 

•wud.  8vo  :  A  Political  Ejroostnlation.  24th  Thou- 

,  te.  bo.-  Cheap  Edition.  120th  l^ousand.  12mo,  6d. 

—  JOHN  MURaay,  Albemarle-street. 

*DBNVTXrnrr^xT  INVESTORS.  ~ 

CO.’S  “MONTHLY  RECORD  of 

®^taining^^“{;?iT®*’P“hli8hod  on  the  first  Thursday  in  each  month. 
SJweuKiMSoIrMSJ.!  Stock  ud 

10  to  ’  ^..^th  an  enumeration  of  Safe  Investments, 

K  BENNlNGTOwl^*^;??k“‘o/^ ?«>•  copy. o*-  5s.  annually. 
bttiJdliigB,  LoSn?  and  ^are  Brokers,  Royal  Exchanxe- 


Now  ready,  at  all  Libraries,  Booksellers’,  and  Bookstalls,  a  New  Edition, 
in  1  vol.,  post  8vo,  58., 

SMUGGLERS  and  FORESTERS.  By  Rosa  Mackenzie 

KETTLE. — Also  in  the  press,  uniform  with  the  above,  FABIAN’S 
TOWER,  and  a  new  Work,  UNDER  the  GRAND  OLD  HILLS,  Ac. 

JAMES  WEIR,  289  Regent-street,  ^  _ _ 

Fourth  Thousand.— Dedicated  by  command  to  H.RH.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 

Songs  for  sailors.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown 

8vo,  8s.  fid.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  Is.  Morning 
melodious,  and  vigorously  graphic."  Daily  News.— 'Yery  spirited. 

Mali  Goaette.—”  Really  admirable.”  Illustrated  I^mdon  Nem^ 
well  done."  Mominy  Advertiser.— "  Sure  at  a  wide  ^ 

”  Songs  such  as  sailors  most  enjoy.”  Examdner.—*^  Fml  of  incident  ud 
stronmy  expressed  sentiment.”  Graphic.—''  We  may  fairly  ssy  that  Dr. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  &  CO.’S  trubner  AND  CO.’S  NEW  publications. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘THE  GREAT  LONE  LAND.’ 


AKIM-FOO  :  The  History  of  a  Failure. 


Bt  Major  W.  F.  BUTLER,  C.B., 

Author  of  *  The  Great  Lone  Land,'  ‘The  Wild  North  Land,’  Ac. 

1  vol.,  demy  8to,  with  a  New  Map  of  his  Route  across  the  Akim  Country  to 

Coomassie.  lEarly  in  May. 


{Early  in  May. 


Now  ready,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  demy  8vo,  price  218  each, 

A  HISTORY  of  MERCHANT  SHIPPING  and 

ANCIKNT  COHMERCB.  By  W.  8.  LINDSAY.  In  4  Tola. 

“  Mr.  W.  H.  Lindsav,  late  Member  for  Sutherland,  and  a  well-known 
shipowner,  has  Just  published  the  first  two  volumes  of  an  interestini'  and 
Important  work  upon  which  he  has  been  long  engaged.  ...  He  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  subiect,  he  treats  it  with  ability,  and  when  his 
book  is  complete  he  will  have  added  another  standard  work  to  our  libraries.” 
—Times. 


WARBURTON’S  JOURNEY  across  AUSTRALIA. 

Giving  a  full  Account  of  his  Perilous  Journey  from  the  Centre  to 
Western  Australia.  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Edited,  with  an  Intro¬ 
ductory  Chapter,  by  C.  H.  EDEN  and  H.  W.  BATES,  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  IGs.  [Nearly  ready. 


SCHUYLER’S  (E.)  TURKISTAN:  Notes  of  a 

Journey  in  the  Russian  Provinces  of  Central  Asia  and  the  Khanates 
of  Kokara  and  Kokand.  Demy  8vo,  numerous  illustrations,  cloth 


extra,  18s. 


[/n  the  preu. 


The  NORTH  STAR  and  the  SOUTHERN  CROSS. 

Being  the  Personal  Experiences.  Impressions,  and  Observations  of 
MAKG ARETHA  WEPPNER  in  a  Journey  round  the  World. 
2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth.  [Nearly  ready. 


NOTICE.-SECOND  and  CHEAPER  EDITION,  now  ready. 

The  MARVELLOUS  COUNTRY;  or,  Three  Years  in 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  the  Apaches’  Home.  By  SAMUEL 
WOODWORTH  COZZENS.  100  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  cloth 
extra,  gilt  edgex,  88.  6d.  [Now  ready. 

“  We  can  warmly  recommend  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  in  search 
of  a  non -scientific  and  non-political  book  of  travels,  and  who  are  looking 
for  a  story  of  mere  wild  adventure,  ‘  The  Marvellous  Country.’  ” — Athenaum. 


REMAINS  of  LOST  EMPIRES:  Sketches  of  the 

Ruins  of  Palmyra.  Nineveh,  Kabylon,  and  Pcrsopolis;  with  some 
Notes  on  India  and  the  Cashmerian  Himalayas.  By  P.  V.  N. 
_ MYERS,  A. M.  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  168.  [Ready. 


UANDUOOK  to  the  ART-GALLERIES,  PUBLIC 

and  I’UIVATE,  ol  BELUIUU  and  HOLLAND;  incIudlnK  alao 
Names,  Birthplaces,  Dates  ot  Birth  and  Death,  Names  of  the 
Teachers,  and  General  Subjects  of  the  old  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Painters.  By  Lord  RONALD  GOWER.  Imperial  32mo,  cloth 
_ **^*?^: _ [  A>ar/y  ready. 


preM  by  D.  1..  MUNDY.  Edited,  with  Scientific  Commentar 
Dr.  F.  VON  UOCUSTETTER.  Imperial  4to.  cloth  extra. 42-. 


[Nearly  ready. 

This  Work  gives  a  complete  Account  of  the  Geysers  or  Hot  Springs  of 
New  Zealand ;  showing  also  the  active  Volcano,  Tongariro,  at  the  bead  of 
the  great  lake  Taupo,  and  the  end  of  the  Geyser  system. 


HALL’S  VINEYARD :  a  Story  of  South  Australia. 

By  MAUDE  JEANNE  FRANC.  Author  of  ‘Marian,’  ‘Vermont 
_ Vale,’  Bus.  Small  post  8vo.  cloth  extra,  48.  [  This  day. 


The  NAMES  on  the  GATES  of  PEARL;  and  other 

Studies.  By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  WALLER,  M.A..  Tutor  of  the  London 
College  of  Divinity,  and  late  Minister  of  St  John's  Episcopal  Ctiapel, 
_  Hampstead.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6s.  [A'out  ready. 


NEW  and  MUCH  CHEAPER  EDITION  of 

CORALS  and  CORAL  ISLANDS.  By  James  D. 

DANA,  LL.D.  With  numerous  importaut  Additions  and  Cor- 
_ rections.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  8h  6d.  [S early  ready. 

SECOND  EDITION  of 

The  CHINA  COLLKCTOR’S  POCKET  COM¬ 
PANION.  By  Mrs.  BURY  PALLISER.  Small  post  8vo,  with 
upwards  of  1,000  Illustrations  of  Marks  and  Monograms.  Second 


Edition,  thoroughly  ReviHed,  with  the  Addition  of  many  New  Marks 
and  Monograms.  Limp  cloth,  68.  [Nearly  ready. 


NEW  NOVELS,  IN  THE  PRESS. 


ALICE  LORRAINE  :  a  Romance  of  the  Sooth  Downs. 

By  R.  D.  BLACKMORE,  Author  of  ‘Lorna  Doone,’  Ac.  3  vols,, 
crown  8vo,  Sis.  6d.  [Jn  March. 

THREE  FEATHERS.  By  William  Black,  Author 

of  ‘  A  Daughter  of  lleth,’  ‘  A  Princess  of  Thule,’  Ac.  3  vols  .crown 
8vo,  cloth,  318.  6d.  [May  1. 

GENTLEMAN  VERSCHOYLE.  By  Laura  M.  Lane. 

3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth.  [In  the  press. 

The  RAPE  of  the  GAMP.  By  C.  Welsh  Mason. 

^  [In  the  press. 

EDITH  DEWAR;  or,  Glimpses  of  Scottish  Life  and 

Century.  By  COLIN  R  A  E-BROWN, 
Author  of  The  Dawn  of  Love,’  Ac.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo.  cloth. 

[Nearly  ready. 


London ;  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW,  &  SEARLE, 
Crown-buildings,  188  Fleet-street,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  demy  8to,  pp.  552,  cloth,  168., 

PROBLEMS  of  LIFE  and  MIND.  By  GEORQg 

HENRY  LEWES. 

First  Series :  The  FOUNDATIONS  of  a  CREED.  Vol.  11.  Con 
tents:  The  Principles  of  Certitude— From  the  Known  to  the  Un 
known— Matter  and  Force- Force  and  Cause— The  Absolute  laths 
Correlations  of  Feeling  and  Motion— Appendix. 

The  THIRD  EDITION  of  VOL.  I.,  128.,  is  now  ready. 


OUTLINE  of  the  EVOLUTION -PHILO  SOPHY. 

By  Dr.  W.  E.  CAZELLES.  Translated  from  the  French  by  the 
Rev.  O.  B.  FKOTHINGHAM.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  156,  cloth,  .3s.  6d. 


JOURNAL  of  SPECULATIVE  PHILOSOPHY. 

Published  Quarterly.  Eight  volumes  Issued,  cloth,  Hs.  each. 

The  January  Number,  iucreased  in  size,  may  now  be  had,  pp,  112, 
price  48. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  SPECULATIVE  PHILO¬ 
SOPHY  and  LOGIC.  By  A.  VERA,  Professor  of  Philosophyin  the 
University  of  Naples.  8vo,  pp.  104,  sewed,  price  58. 

The  RIGHTS  of  WOMEN.  A  Plea  for  Female 

Suffrage,  based  on  the  Comparison  of  the  Laws  relating  to  Women 
In  England  and  Abroad.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  104,  cloth,  28.  ^ 

The  DRAMATIC  UNITIES  in  the  PRESENT  DAY. 

By  £.  SIMPSON.  Second  Edition,  fcap.  Sro,  pp.  112,  cloth  2i.  61 

The  POEMS  of  HAFIZ  of  SHIRAZ.  Abridged  and 

Translated  from  the  Orglnal  Persian.  By  BERMAN  BICENItLL. 
In  1  magnideent  vol.  in  small  4to,  printed  on  fine  stout  plate  paper, 
with  appropriate  Oriental  Bordering,  in  gold  and  colour,  and  Illostra- 


with  appropriate  unentai  t5oraermg,  in  goia  ana  colour,  ana  iiiostra- 
tious.  By  J.  R.  Herbert,  R. A.  [In  preparation. 

A  PERSIAN-ENGLISH  and  ENGLISH-PERSIAN 

DICTIONARY.  By  E.  H.  PALMER,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Anbie 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  [In  theprtm. 

The  CHINESE  CLASSICS.  Translated  into  English. 

With  Preliminary  Essays  and  Explanatory  Notes.  *  By  JAMXS 
LEGGE,  D.D..  LL.D.. 

Vol  II.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Mencius.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  412, 
cloth,  128. 

Vol.  III.  The  She  King,  or  Book  of  Ancient  Chinese  Poetry,  with 
a  literal  Translation  and  in  English  Verse.  [In  the  press. 


RIG-VEDA-SANHITA.  A  Collection  of  Ancient  Hinda 

Hymns.  Constituting  the  let  to  the  8th  Ashtakas,  or  Books  ot  the 
Rig-veda ;  the  oldest  authority  for  the  Religious  and  Social  Inttita- 
tions  of  the  Hindus.  Translated  from  the  Original  Sanskrit  By  the 
late  H.  H.  WILSON,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Ac.,  Ac.  VoL  V.  Edited  by 
Professor  E.  B.  CowelL  Demy  8vo. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  PRAKRIT  GRAMMAS, 

with  a  List  of  Common  Irregular  Prakrit  Words.  By  Professor  E.B 
COWELL.  [In  preparodM. 

LANGUAGE  and  ITS  STUDY,  with  espoolal  reference 

to  the  Indo-European  Family  of  LADguagea  Seven  Lectures  by  W.  D. 
WHITNEY,  I'roreasor  of  Sanskrit.  Edited  by  Dr.  R.  Morrta 

[7/1  preparation. 

The  JATAKA;  together  with  its  COMMENTARY. 

Now  first  published  in  Pall,  by  V.  FAUSBOLL ;  with  a  Tramlatioa 
by  R.  C.  Cnilders.  To  be  completed  in  5  vols.  Text,  Vol.  I.  Part  L 

[Sharilg. 

The  ROMANTIC  HISTORY  of  SAKYA  BUDDHA 

Translated  from  the  Sanscrit  Into  the  Chinese  by  DJNANAKOTA 
(A.D.  600),  and  from  the  Chinese  into  English  by  Rev.  SAMUEL 
BEAL,  M.  A.  Crown  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

A  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR  of  the  DR  A  VIDIAN, 

or  SOUTH- INDIAN,  FAMILY  of  LANGUAGES.  By  the  Rev.  B. 
CALDWELL,  LL.D.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  demy 
8vo.  [In  preparamon. 

FU-SANG  ;  or,  the  Discovery  of  America  by  Buddhist 

Monks  in  the  Fifth  Century.  From  the  Chinese  by  CARL  F.  NEU¬ 
MANN,  late  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  and  History* at  the 
University  of  Munich.  Translated,  under  Kevisiou  of  the  Author, 
by  Charlcb  G.  Leland.  [Shortly. 

ENGLISH  GIPSY  SONGS.  In  Rommany,  with 

Metrical  English  Translations.  By  E.  U.  PALMER,  Professor  d 
Oriental  Languages  at  Cambridge;  CHARLES  G.  LELANU, 
Author  of  ‘The  English  Gipsies,’  &c. :  and  JANET  TUt  KBi* 
Crown  8vo.  h  .  .  [ShorUy. 

VALLEYS,  and  their  RELATION  to  FISSURES, 

FRACTURES,  and  FAULTS.  By  G.  H.  KINAUAN.  M Jt 
F.R.G.8.L,  36c.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  w 
Argyll  Crown  8vo,  pp.  256.  cloth,  illustrated.  Ts.  6d.  _. 

“This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  physical  geography.  :  •  • 
book  is  full  of  interesting  and  scientific  detail.”— «Sfandard. 

The  CELT,  the  ROMAN,  and  the  SAXON :  a  Histo^ 

of  the  Early  Inhabitants  of  Britain  down  to  the  Conversion  of  w 
Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity.  Illustrated  by  the  Ancient  Kemai 
*  brought  to  Light  by  Recent  Research.  By  THOMAS  WRIGn  . 
E^q.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  Third  Edition,  carefully  revised,  ^th  ^ 
lions.  Crown  8vo.,  with  numerous  Engravings.  the  press. 

VOLUME  of  VOCABULARIES.  Hlnstrating  t^ 

Condition  and  Manners  of  our  Forefathers,  as  well  as 
of  the  Forms  of  Elementary  Education,  and  of  the  ^ 
spoken  in  this  Island  from  the  Tenth  Century  to  tb® 

151111,(1  by  THOMAS  WKIQHT,  Ew;..  M.A..  »■  * 

The  IRISH  LAND.  P»H  I.— A  Visit  in  the  Spring 

Part  II.— A  Visit  in  the  Autumn.  Also,  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
Land  bill.  By  sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL.  Crown  HVO., Pi' 
1118  and  32.  Sewed  3a.  6d. 


London ;  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  67  and  69  Ludgate-hill. 


Printed  by  CHARLES  W.REYNKLL.  at  16  Little  Pulteney-street,  in  the  Parish  of  8L  James’s,  Westminster,  and  Published  by 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  136  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex-— ^atwkdat,  March  6,  1875. 
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